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THE PHILHARMONIC COMES TO BROADWAY 
PIANO SHOULD BE FUN. SINGING FOR A LIVING 


FOOTBALL FIELD 


Prepared by TOMMY WALKER 


Complete with 
Band Formations 


* HOOP DE DOO POLKA 
* THE OLD GRAY MARE 
* ON THE SQUARE 
$1.25 each 


For Marching Bands 


Without Formations 


ANNIVERSARY WALTZ 
BASIN STREET. BLUES 
BIG BRASS BAND FROM BRAZIL 
BOOGIE MARCH 
CHRISTMAS SONG 
CLAYTON’S GRAND MARCH 
| AM AN AMERICAN 
THE IMP 
MARINES’ HYMN (Yoder) 
ROCKING IN A PLASTIC CHAIR 
SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
SERENADE OF THE BELLS 
WARRIOR BOLD 
WINDOW SHOPPING 
$1.25 ee@ch 


College Band 


Without Formations 


ACROSS THE FIELD (Ohio) 
DEAR OLD NEBRASKA 
FIGHT ON (S. Cal.) 
GO U NORTHWESTERN 
ILLINOIS LOYALTY 
IOWA CORN SONG 
MARCH OF THE ILLINI 
MIGHTY OREGON 
MINNESOTA ROUSER 


NOTRE DAME VICTORY MARCH 
‘ON WISCONSIN 


RAMBLING WRECK FROM GEORGIA TECH 
SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI 
THE VICTORS (Michigan) 
- WAVE THE FLAG (Chicago) 
$1.25 each 


SONGS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
SONGS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 
$2.00 each 


Back In Print 
OFFICIAL WEST POINT MARCH—Alford 
$1.25 


EDWIN H. MOR 


549 WEST 52nd STREET 


* * * 


RIS & COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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SSA: A Christmas Legend Wilma Mirelle .15 
Al Nifio Jesus—Spanish Carol M. Elaine .15 Ve 10 Albert Kranz .12 
Gentle Christ and Lord above ................... Albert Kranz .12 
Gloria (for festal occasions) Robert Hall .15 
| a Catherine Croker .12 Gloria in Excelsis Deo—with SSA antiphonal choir 
Silent Night—SAB with sop. solo ........ Moller-Holst arr. .10 
Song to the Virgin—SSA or SA .............. tte 15 +Make We Healy Willian, arr. .20 
The Virgin's Slumber Song Mary Spinnin 9g Albert Kranz .12 
Happiness, O Gladness Albert Kranz .12 
TTBB: Once on a Time, Christ Came to us—with soprano solo 


Cornelius-Norden .15 


\ The Virgin's Slumber Song Max Reger .15 The Shepherds—with soprano Cornelius-Norden .15 

\ +Welcome Yule—with baritone solo ...........Healy Willian .20 Song to the Virgin Joseph Marx .15 
| SATB +The Twelve Days of Christmas—SSATB 

: Healy Willan, arr. .20 

All around the Christmas Tree Stuart-Klein .20 The Virgin’s Slumber Song. Max Reger .15 
}The Angel to the Shepherds—SSATB .. Topff-Hugh Ross .25 + recent publications 


Reference copies available to Choral Directors 
ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. © 25 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Our National Anthem 


Please add my name to the list of those who believe 
with Captain Darcy that The Star-Spangled Banner is 
not a vocalise. We can afford a few faltering sounds in 
singing our national anthem. What we cannot afford 
is a faltering belief in what it has to say. Let’s not 
worry too much about tone quality when we sing it. 

WARREN ANDERSON 
Portland, Ore. 


Captain Darcy’s article was most illuminating. It 
seems to me that such a history of the birth of our na- 
tional anthem might well be made a part of the course 
of study in our schools. Maryjortre MACWHARTON 


Tucson, Ariz. 


About Music Reading 


In the past seventy-five years music educators have 
dreamed up literally dozens of methods, plans, and 
devices to teach music reading to school children. Some 
of them have been at least temporarily effective—espe- 
cially when the “inventor” or some of his close disciples 
were on hand supervising the job. But what has been 
the over-all net result? Groups of music educators, 
themselves, are not good sight-readers, to say nothing 
of average junior high school, high school, and college 
singing organizations. I wonder if most music educators 
do not, down in their hearts, think that music reading 
for “everybody” is simply a fantasy. Do many of them 
agree with Walter Buchanan (/f John Doe Could Read 
Music)? MarTIN DUVERNESS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Those Practice Pianos 


Do I remember the practice pianos I banged on in 
my conservatory years! Dean Dunham’s report recalls 
those old boxes and their inadequacies. But as time 
goes on, my greatest regret is that my teachers did not 
teach me how to practice, no matter the condition of 
the instrument. Are conservatories and college music 
departments doing anything about that these days? 

ARNOLD HATHAWAY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Forgotten Music 


I don’t believe that much “forgotten” music (Wil- 
liam Murdoch: And Where Are They Now?) is lost to 
today’s audiences because of lack of merit. Performers 
and conductors have long had sheep-like tendencies to 
follow one another in program making. Until they 
have more imagination and courage the public will 
experience only an infinitesimal amount of the total 
music available. ANDREI VOSBURG 


New York City 
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N PAGES 8 and g is a word and picture story of 

an event which we believe to be of unusual sig- 
nificance—the two-week engagement of the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra at the Roxy Theater. 
Good music at the Roxy is not an innovation. When 
we attended the opening Philharmonic performance on 
its four-a-day schedule we kept thinking of the late 
S. L. Rothafel (Roxy) and felt that he was really present. 
Most certainly his imagination and efforts of some 
twenty-five years ago played a large part in making the 
presence of the Philharmonic possible and perhaps 
inevitable. 

Symphony orchestras, large and small, are having 
budget difficulties. There have been recent casualties, 
on both major and minor levels. We wonder how the 
conductors and backers of these many orchestras re- 
garded the Philharmonic-Roxy engagement. Could it be 
that here is the start of a movement which could take 
many orchestras “off the hook” financially—and at the 
same time bring their kind of music to greatly enlarged 
audiences? It will be interesting to see what happens 
next, if anything. 


OCTORS can disagree on diagnoses, lawyers on 

decisions, historians on interpretations — but we 
doubt if there is any greater diversity of opinion than 
that exhibited when a group of music educators offer 
their views on music reading. It is a subject which has 
been hashed and rehashed for years and years. 

The principal trouble is that most contentions con- 
cerning music reading are based on experience of a 
highly personal nature. There has been relatively little 
objective, high-professional-level study of music reading 
as such. There is no substantial body of scientifically 
proved and demonstrated facts and procedures to which 
anyone can turn to secure validation for his views. 

Walter Buchanan’s article, Jf John Doe Could Read 
Music, has apparently sparked the interest of a number 
of our readers, judging from the nice stack of letters 
concerning it. This makes us wonder whether you would 
like to have a series of articles and statements about 
music reading from students, teachers, professional 
singers, and conductors. Is it a subject of real interest 
to you? 


UR sincere thanks to you who have written us after 

reading the September issue of Music JOURNAL 
and our editorial letter. We appreciate your compli- 
ments on our new dress and design. What is more 
important, we are delighted to know that you so solidly 
endorse our intention to produce a magazine which will 
have real interest to that important person—the musical 
amateur—as well as to musicians on the professional 
level. We repeat here what we said in our letter: you 
can have strong influence in the development of our 
editorial policy. An occasional letter from you will do 
the trick. Furthermore, we look to you for guidance in 
finding in your locality the people, events, and activities 
which will make good stories for all of our readers. 
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cello and bass for 


Now — teach cello and bass 


Eight-year-old 
youngsters playing Kay 


‘ Junior cello and bass 


four years earlier 


Here are revolutionary new junior 
size cellos and basses . . . authentic 
instruments which are full toned and 
retain all the characteristics of reg- 
ulation sizes. 

Now, every grade school can have 
a complete orchestra . . . a complete 
string ensemble. Even more impor- 
tant, bass and cello players entering 
high school will be trained to play 
as well as other instrumentalists. 


Like all Kay cellos and basses, these 
junior sizes are crackproof, laminated 
construction... guaranteed a full 
year by the factory, built to take many 
years of hard usage. 

See the new Kay junior cello and 
bass at your local music store, or 
write for descriptive folder and 
school prices. Kay Musical Instru- 
ment Company, 1640 Walnut St, 
Chicago 12, Illinois, 


Your favorite dealer can supply you! 


ANY of the rivalries between 

prima donnas have been large- 
ly dreamed up by press agents. 
There’s nothing like a good fight, 
real or apparent, to get the general 
public interested. But the duel be- 
tween Handel and Mattheson was 
apparently the real thing. Mattheson 
tried to take over Handel’s seat at 
the harpsichord during concert. 
In the duel which resulted, only a 
vest button which stopped a thrust 
saved Handel from serious injury or 
perhaps even death. 


HE first “glee club” was a group 

of English amateurs who met to 
sing motets, madrigals, glees 
after dinner. It began meeting in 
1783 and organized as a society some 
four years later, carrying on a con- 
tinuous organization until 1857. 
Composers as prominent as Mendels- 
sohn wrote music for the original 
Glee Club. 


OUNOD, as arbiter of French 

musical taste, considered Cesar 
Franck a rival and missed no oppor- 
tunity to criticize him and poke fun 
at his work. Perhaps he instinctively 
felt that Franck would become the 
leader of a whole new movement in 
French music while Gounod 
would be remembered largely for 
one opera. 


IXTEENTH century parents 
whose sons had beautiful voices 
must have considered it a mixed 
blessing. In that “golden age” of 
singing, boy sopranos were in such 
demand that competing noblemen 
sent regular scouts to kidnap fine 
boy singers to add to their court 
chapel choirs. Orlando di Lasso, for 
example, was kidnapped three times 
before his father finally gave up 
and, for a price, granted the Viceroy 
of Sicily full charge of the boy who 
grew up to be one of the two great- 
est musical names of the century. 
The father of the other great 
name (Palestrina) apparently avoid- 
ed the kidnapping problem by giv- 
ing his son to the care of the chap- 
lain and choirmaster of a_ great 
Roman church. 
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OTAL diplomacy made itself 

felt in the recording field when 
RCA Victor and Columbia records 
withdrew pressings of a blues song 
titled Old Man Atom alter a num- 
ber of complaints {rom an organiza- 
tion called ‘““The Joint Committee 
Against Communism.” Jist of the 
song is that the atomic bomb en- 
dangers all people everywhere and 


_ that we must have peace in the world 


or we will all be in pieces. The 
Joint Committee felt the sentiment 
followed the current red-communist 
“peace petition” line of propaganda. 
The composer is a Los Angeles 
newspaper man, Vern Partlow, who 
writes and collects folk songs as a 
hobby. Mr. Partlow denied any sub- 
versive intent in his song and said, 
“It was written five years ago—long 
before any of these phony peace ol- 
fensives.” The record companies had 
no comment and merely requested 
their distributors to return their 
stock of the record. 

We're relieved to know that record- 
ings are being well policed and that 
we can turn on our record player (at 
16, 33, 45, or 78 r.p.m.) and sit back 
without fear of infiltration. 


ACQUES OFFENBACH. is_ the 

latest composer to have his life 
portrayed in film. “The Paris Waltz” 
is a French musical biography of the 
igth century composer, but other 
than Offenbach’s delightful. music 
and some elaborate costumes and 
settings the picture doesn’t have 
much to offer. The story is primarily 
concerned with the various flirta- 
tions of one of Offenbach’s feminine 
admirers and her coquettish attempts 
to add his heart to her string. The 
producers of the film seemed more 
concerned with impressing the audi- 
ence with what a very naughty and 
gay city Paris was during the 
Napoleonic era than with an intel- 
ligent presentation of Offenbach, the 
composer and the man. We wouldn’t 
recommend it for classroom show- 
ing, but adult moviegoers will prob- 
ably enjoy it for the generous por- 
tion of Offenbach’s tuneful melodies 
it offers. 
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of rehearsal time! 


“Exact recordings of the score cut rehearsal 
time... increase the repertoires of our 
bands,” say leading music directors. Usual 
procedure is to play the record before re- 
hearsing starts, so students can hear how 
a polished performance sounds when the 
score is correctly interpreted. During re- 
hearsal, passages which cause difficulty are 
re-played as often as necessary. Boosey 
and Hawkes unbreakable records are mod- 
erately priced at $1.25 for 10-inch and 
$1.75 for 12-inch sizes. 

“M" DENOTES 10-in.; "MT" DENOTES 12-in. 


MT. 2169 
MT. 2173 


M. 2174 
M. 2175 


MT. 2176 
M. 2112 


M. 2111 


MT. 2110 
MT. 2023 


M. 2034 


M. 2036 
M. 2123 


M. 2126 
M. 2052 


MT. 2142 
M. 2011 


Time out for a Jam Session J. E. Handlon 


Bravada Curzon 
Pomp and Circumstance, No. I Elgar 
March Processional Grundman 
Mardi Gras in New Orleans, Pr. I and II de Rubertis 


Mardi Gras in New Orleans, Pr. III de Rubertis 
February Third March (March 3 de Febrero) Simeon Roncal 


Intermezzo, Pt. I and II Coleridge-Taylor 
Two Moods C. Grundman 
Golden Glow C. Johnson 
Skywriter Jos. Bergeim 


Chimes of Victory Jos. Bergeim 


Manx Overture, Pt. I and II Haydn Wood 
The Wee Macgregor Amers 
Gathering of the Clans Williams 


Suite in E> Holst 
Chopin Polonaise arr. Kappey 
Orpheus in the Underworld, I and II Offenbach (Hibbert) 
Colonel Bogey Alford 
Storm King Walter Finlayson 
Rustic Dance C. Woodhouse 


Trepak Morand (North) 
Bells of Ouseley Ord Hume 
Whitehall Frank White 
An Outdoor Overture, Pt. I and II Copland 
Airborne Division Bridger 
Shanghai Sailor Bridger 


*For complete listing of records and music, write 


BOOSEY and HAWKES 


30 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. In Canada: Boosey and Hawkes, Toronto 
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New 


Christmas Music 


Anthems and Carols 


BERGH, ARTHUR 
312 I Heard the Bells on Christmas 
Day (poem by verccuais SATB, 
a cappella 


BILLINGS, WILLIAM 
1529 A Virgin Unspotted (“Judea”) 
arr. Oliver Daniel SATB, a cap- 
pella 


CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO, MARIO 


1531 Carol for Candlemas haces 
SATR 


DAVIS, KATHERINE K. 
1533 Good King Wenceslas 7 
lish carol) SAB or SATB 


FIRST, DAVID D. 
419 O Blessed we SATB, 
a cappella ; 


HANDEL, GEORGE FREDERICK 
1433 Hallelujah, from “The Mes- 
siah” (Key of C) sats, with 
optional band or orchestra ac- 
companiment available for sale 


HOWES, RALPH E. 
305 Sleep, Little Jesus. sars, with 
optional descant 


LUVAAS, MORTEN J. 
1543 Alleluia, Christ Is Born. ssa 


MALIN, DON 
1521 Like Silver Lamps. SATs, 
REAM, ALBERT W. 


1532 Who the Infant ait SATB, 
with soprano solo 


$0.15 


18 


16 


20 


16 


12 


15 


16 


12 


REPPER, CHARLES 
1504 Candle Lights of Christmas. 
SATB, a cappella 


15 


Specimen copies sent to choral directors on 


request for specific titles, 


Cantata 


IN DAVID’S TOWN 

By Hazel Jean Kirk, Margaret 
Todd Kennedy ‘and Fern 

Sherman 
Christmas cantata based on 
Latin American carols. For mixed 
voices, with various episodes for 
treble voices. Charming in atmo- 
sphere and musical color. Twenty 
to twenty-five minutes in duration 


$0.75 


Musical Play for Children 
THE MIRACLE OF THE TUMBLER 


By Berta and Leonard Elsmith 
The story of this musical play, 
which is recommended for children 
from eight to twelve years of age, 
is based on the well-beloved medie- 
val legend, Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame. The music, including ex- 
amples of plainsong and organum, 
is drawn from the earliest writers 
and folk tunes. Supplied with stage 
directions and drawings to suggest 
costumes. Simple to produce, with 
flexible casting requirements, In- 
stantly attractive to children 


Send for copies on approval. 


C. Birchard & Company 


285 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


$1.00 
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by ESTHER RENNICK 


OW often I have heard par- 
ents say, “I wish I hadn't 
given up piano lessons when I was 
young. I’d give anything to be able 
to play now.” They have my sym- 
pathy, but I am more concerned 
about their children, most of whom 
are now experiencing the same kind 
of inadequate piano training that 
their parents had. Someday they, 
too, will be saying, “How I wish I 
hadn’t given up piano lessons. . . .” 
Just at this time of year thousands 
of “small fry” are taking their first 
piano lessons. Perhaps some are do- 
ing it because their parents feel that 
it is what children “ought to do,” 
but I believe that nearly all of them 
are eager to make a go of it. It is an 
excursion into a new land, and it 
can be exciting and rewarding. But, 
will it be? Take one hundred new 
pupils this fall. Check on them one 
year from now . . . three years . 
ten years twenty-five years. 
What will happen along the way? 
These pupils who are starting out 
with such enthusiasm and _ interest 
—why will so many of them stop 
taking lessons and playing the piano? 
These youngsters anticipate the 
time when they can entertain their 
friends and themselves at the key- 
board. Parents are willing to foot 
the bills and will do their best to 
continue paying for lessons if their 
child displays real interest. As I see 
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it, the real responsibility lies right 
with us piano teachers. 

One of the principal reasons why 
we so often fail to hold a pupil 
until he learns to play is that we are 
so impressed with our own import- 
ance. We know “good” music and 
love it. We spent thousands of dol- 
lars learning to play Bach, Bee- 
thoven, and Brahms. But we are 
intolerant. We look down our noses 
at the teacher who teaches popular 
music or hymns. In our teachers 
associations we carefully screen those 
who wish to become members by 
asking, “Does he teach classical 
music?” With our three-B tradition 
shadowing us, we insist that even 
the tone-deaf child do as we did— 
learn to play the works of the mas- 
ters and like it! 


Wrong Levels 


Those students, young or old, who 
can hardly carry a tune in a basket 
simply can’t understand Gurlitt, 
Clementi, and all those priceless 
little Bach pieces. They try because 
their piano teachers insist, but final- 
ly they give up trying. Substitute 
Merrily We Roll Along or What a 
Friend We Have in Jesus and the 
indifferent pupil will beam with 
delight and regain faith in his abil- 
ity to learn to play the piano. 

This summer a forty-year-old wo- 


man who now has time and money 
to study music as she always wanted 
to, came to study with me after 
some months of work with a teacher 
of high professional standing. Her 
first remark was “I’m getting an in- 
feriority complex because I’m so 
dumb in music.” I said, “Maybe 
you are not the one who is dumb. 
Maybe it’s the teacher.” I found that 
this woman who wanted only to play 
for fun and pleasure had been try- 
ing to accomplish pieces and exer- 
cises suitable for only very talented 
students. She was not only stymied; 
she was beginning to hate music, 
after years of looking forward to the 
pleasure she expected at the key- 
board. 

Another reason why we fail to 
hold pupils and make the piano in- 
teresting to the great majority of 
people is that we are in a pedagogic 
rut. We have not broadened our 
service to meet actual conditions of 
living. We still fail to teach our 
piano students to do the things that 
should be a regular part of their 
everyday living — accompanying 
school, church, and community 
groups; helping plan community af- 
fairs; playing for informal singing 
and dancing, etc. Most teaching is 
directed toward that important “re- 
cital piece” which is to impress the 
parents who know full well that it 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Back TYRONE 


USICAL history was made in 
New York on September 1, 
when the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra, under conductor Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, began a two-week en- 
gagement at the Roxy Theatr?, one 
of Broadway’s plush, first-rur movie 
houses. The world-famous orchestra, 
now in its 1ogth year, shared the bill- 
ing with the goth Century-Fox tech- 
nicolor picture “The Black Rose.” 
Good music is not a new experi- 
ence to the movie-goer. Some of the 
world’s best music has served as 
background and atmosphere for love 
scenes, Moments of suspense, tense 
drama, and other moods portrayed 


on the screen. But it was kept defi- 


nitely in the background and_ the 


THE PHILHARMONIC COMES TO BROADWAY 


by R. A. CASHMAN 


audiences were not made too con- 
scious of it. At the Roxy Philhar- 
monic engagement the audience 
members heard good music for its 
own sake. The first week’s program 
included Wagner, Prokofieff, Puccini, 
von Flotow, Mendelssohn, and De- 
Falla. It was a forty-minute act, four 
shows a day. 

The Philharmonic - Symphony’s 
conductor, Mr. Mitropoulos, wel- 
comed the temporary change from 
the podium of Carnegie Hall to the 
Roxy stage. He has always regarded 
himself as a missionary whose task 
it is to transform great compositions 
from collections of notes into mes- 
sages for humanity. Certainly a wide 
sampling of humanity can be reached 


TYRONE POWER xORSON WELLES 
“THE BLACK ROSE“ 


ORSON WELLES 


- SYMPHONY 


Om THE THE GREAT ROXY STAGE 
FIRST BROADWAY APPEARANCE 


mus MITROPOULOS CONDUCTING 


in a large movie house. This is not 
news to Mr. Mitropoulos. He is a 
devoted movie fan himself and has 
a great weakness for Westerns. Fur- 
thermore, he heads directly to a ham- 
burger stand after having seen a 
show. 

I talked to a number of people as 
they came from the auditorium into 
the Roxy lobby following the Phil- 
harmonic performance. I picked 
them at random and asked them: 
(1) How did you like it? (2) Have 
you ever heard the Philharmonic be- 
fore? (3) Would you like to come 
back to hear it again? and (4) Are 
you likely to go to Carnegie Hall to 
hear the orchestra? Some of their 
answers are on the opposite page. 
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said Mr. Mitropoulos: 


“I know that to some movie fans 
we will appear as intruders. On the 
other hand, some of the ‘regulars’ 
who hear us at Carnegie Hall will 
look upon us as betrayers. My aim 
is to spread the gospel of good music. 
At Carnegie Hall we play to old 
friends in whose lives music has al- 
ways had an important part. At the 
Roxy, I hope we will make new 
friends who will discover the joy and 
comfort of hearing fine music and 
who will enjoy the excitement of 
actually seeing a magnificent orches- 
tra in action. I am sure that in the 
end both sides will understand this 
motive and be grateful. 

“This Roxy engagement is an im- 
portant event for us. It is a new era 
for the Philharmonic. For the first 
time in history we leave the Orches- 
tra’s intellectual domain and go to 
the masses. The masses are inclined 
to think of us as people with long 
beards, secluded in an ivory tower. 
The ivory tower now goes to the 
public—and the tower door is open. 
We are giving them our hand, hop- 
ing that they will understand us 
better. 

“I hope, when our two weeks are 
up, it will not be the end of the 
Roxy adventure. It would be won- 
derful if we could go on bringing 
more of our music to the masses. All 
over the country there is a rising 
demand for high art on low-level 
budgets.” 444 


“It is a superb idea! I've always been in 
favor of bringing the great music of the 
world to the greatest number of people 
at all times and under all circumstances. 
It should not be heard only under 
“ivory tower” conditions. People who 
once hear and enjoy a symphony or- 
chestra anywhere at any time are good 
prospects in the concert field.”—Patrichk 
Hayes, President of the National Associa- 
tion of Concert Managers. 


“I've heard the Philharmonic many times 
in Carnegie Hall and on the radio. I couldn’t 
help thinking how Roxy, himself, would 
have liked the idea of the Orchestra play- 
ing here. I thought the audience really en- 
joyed the performance.—Mr. Oscar Byron, 
233 West 77th St., New York City. 


“This was the first time I ever heard the 
Orchestra and I really liked it. I was inter- 
ested in the picture first but I wanted to 
hear the Orchestra, too. I'll be back next 
week, and I’m going to Carnegie Hall some- 
time, too.—Mr. H. Goding, 222 West 14/st 
St., New York City. 


“I was wondering how to bring such a per- 
formance dramatically to my boy without 
making him feel that he had been forced 
to listen to something he did not under- 
stand. This proved to be the ideal way.”— 


Mr. Jacob Goldwin, 467 Central Park West, 


New York City. 


Said his 11-year-old son, Nicky, “I'd like 
to hear them again in Carnegie Hall—even 
without movies.” 


“I have heard them only on the radio but 
never saw them in action before. It was 
really thrilling. I’m coming back next week 
when the program changes and I'm sure I'll 
get to Carnegie Hall someday to hear them 
there.—Rose Marie Schmitt, 316 75th St., 
North Bergen, N. J. 


“T never heard them before. I didn’t know 
there was such good music and I'd like to 
come back to hear them again.”—Naomi 
Andrews, 501 Brightwater Court, Brooklyn, 
N. 


“I like the Philharmonic and I'd come 
back here or go to Carnegie Hall to hear 
them again. They’re good.”—Naomi’s bro- 
ther, Larry. 


“I have heard the orchestra many times on 
the radio and have always enjoyed it. I 
must admit I did not like the selections on 
this program. I thought the audience 
around me didn’t understand the music 
much. They were so noisy.”—Mrs. Estelle 
Quick, 214 East 89th St., New York City. 
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by ANDREW MCKINLEY 


ATE in the 1894-95 season, 

Francesco Tamagno, foremost 
dramatic tenor of the nineteenth 
century, finished a performance of 
Rossini’s William Tell at the Metro- 
politan. A newspaperman questioned 
the tenor backstage about his earn- 
ings, and Tamagno unhesitatingly 
declared that “about $150,000 a 
year” was average. The astounded 
reporter stammered, “But Signor 
Tamagno, that is twice the amount 
that President Harrison receives 
from the United States Govern- 
ment.” Tamagno looked his amaze- 
ment and then stated vehemently, 
“Well, if the president of the United 
States sees fit to take a position with 
such low fees, then he has no one 
but himself to blame.” 

Tamagno, born in Turin in 1850, 
sang about a dozen different operas 
during his entire lifetime, was utterly 
unfamiliar with the song literature 
save Italian ballads, and was so 
ignorant of oratorio that when en- 
gaged in Cincinnati for Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater, he not only did not 
know the score, but had never even 
known that Rossini wrote such a 
work, 

The Italian was not alone in his 
ignorance of the necessities for a 
present-day tenor. Even so great an 
artist as Jean De Reszke never sang 
concerts or oratorio, and De Reszke 
was retired almost two decades before 
the advent of radio. De Reszke sang 
40 performances a season at the 
Metropolitan at a guaranty of $2,450 
a performance plus a percentage of 


10 


the house gross. This means that he 
made $100,000 or more for each 
period of four months that he sang 
at the Met, and his fees elsewhere 
were just as high. Enrico Caruso’s 
earnings for his 607 appearances in 
17 years at the Metropolitan were 
in excess of $1,600,000, which is con- 
siderably over $2,000 a performance. 
Caruso’s phonograph record royal- 
ties exceeded $200,000 annually. All 
these figures serve to show that the 
greatest tenors of bygone days earned 
large sums through appearances in 
opera. Also, we know that these men 
are credited with being head and 
shoulders above contemporary sing- 
ers in sheer voice alone. But there is 
a reason for this, and in defense of 
the modern tenor I shall attempt 
to show why one cannot expect this 
generation’s singers to compete suc- 
cessfully with glorified memories. 


There were no organized concerts 
before 1900. Therefore a singer who 
gave a recital sang a number of 
familiar operatic arias in the home 
of some wealthy patron of the arts 
and received a check ranging from 
$2,000 to $5,000 for his services. 
When a singer appeared with one 
of the nation’s few symphonies, he 
was expected to sing operatic arias 
only. Thus there was no need for 
an Italian to learn French songs, 
German lied, or American ballads, 
The German singer sang Wagner, 
Mozart, and Weber, and the Amer- 
ican either Italian or German. The 
Frenchman also stuck to the music 
of his own country. 

Each singer was engaged for either 
a half season or a full season. Having 
arrived at his destination, New York, 
he would not budge from that city 
for months at a time. No radio 
existed, so no new technique had to 
be developed. Films did not exist. 
Operatic acting consisted for the 
most part of advancing to the foot- 
lights to be heard better, obesity 
was expected and approved, and 
publicity on his private life was the 
farthest thing from a singer’s mind. 
The idea of appearing in a Broad- 
way drama or musical would have 
shocked most of our predecessors 
out of a year’s growth. 

Each singer had a long opportu- 


nity through his own country to . 


develop as an artist. Not only in 

Rossini’s day, but also in the gay 

nineties, the three most important 
(Continued on page 44) 
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by R. M. GOODBROD 


NY teacher of music must be 

keenly aware of his responsibil- 
ities to his students. From him must 
come the inspiration and training 
which will insure the musical growth 
of each student. 

It is surprising, though, in these 
days of prolific writing and good 
instruction to find many teachers 
who are sadly lacking in understand- 
ing of some of the basic principles 
of piano teaching. While these teach- 
ers may manage to teach time, notes, 
and other necessary principles, and 
may be able to demonstrate well 
themselves, I find that the term 
“rubato” is widely misunderstood 
and misinterpreted by both teachers 
and students. I feel, then, that any- 
thing said about the term is apropos. 

One can find the term explained 
and defined by various teachers and 
authors, yet many teachers still think 
that rubato is some mysterious ele- 
ment. This attitude results in a very 
hazy conception on the part of teach- 
ers, who in turn impart but a vague 
idea of it to their students, It is 
necessary for every teacher and pupil 
to understand the term because with- 
out correct application of rubato, 
music loses its soul and meaning. 

In a survey of thirty piano stu- 
dents I found that not one had any 
definite idea of rubato. These stu- 
dents represented as many different 
teachers, which is proof of the wide- 
spread misinterpretation. Some of 
the students’ definitions completely 
defeated the idea of rubato. Typical 
answers follow: 
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“One must not play in strict time, 
but play very fast, then very slow.” 

“One must play very slowly and 
softly, with lots of sentiment and 
dreaminess.” 

“One must put in lots of ritards.” 

“One must play all ritards very 
slowly and die away at the end of 
the notes.” 

“One must not play the music of 
Chopin and Liszt in time.” 

“One must not play the music of 
Bach and Mozart with any rubato.” 


All these answers violate one of 
the most important principles of 
music, which is tempo continuity. 
We all realize that there are places 
where gradual increases and de- 
creases of tempi are necessary to 
bring out tonal values and interpre- 
tations, but that does not give us 
the liberty to play with unnecessary 
ritardandos accelerandos; in 


other words, we cannot break time, 
nor can we destroy tempo continuity. 

Rubato is best defined as the 
“bending of time.” At times we will 
vary our tempo, but if we hurry in 
some places, we must slow down in 
others, thereby making a balance in 
time between the slow and the fast 
measures. Thus when we have fin- 
ished the number, there will still be 
the regular number of beats. We 
cannot rob a composition of beats, 
nor can we add to them; yet by 
bending and balancing we can still 
have continuity, and our playing 
will be interesting and colorful be- 
cause we have brought out the 
necessary tonal emphasis and time 
contrasts where needed, but without 
sacrificing tempo continuity. 

We can think of rubato as a series 
of time curves. Picture a straight 
line. Then think of the tempo as 
being represented by a curve above 
the line if we play slowly. On an- 
other part of the line we could 
think of a curve below. These curves 
are always rounded, not jagged. 
They should correspond and_bal- 
ance, and while one curve may bend 
the time slower, the next curve will 
bend the time faster to make up for 
any lost beats or fractions of beats. 

One might compare rubato to a 
large river—the middle steady cur- 
rent will correspond to our time 
continuity; its eddies, whirlpools, 
and meanderings will correspond to 
the time curves in rubato. While 
these meanderings give life and in- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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RIGHT REED FOR YOU 


You take no chances when you choose 
a SYMMETRICUT REED...you are sure 
it’s the right reed for you. Custom-made 
of carefully selected and seasoned 
cane, skillfully cut and graded, SYM- 
METRICUTS offer uniformly responsive, — 

_ instantly playable reeds for discerning 

_ musicians. There’s never a doubt with 
'SYMMETRICUT— it’s right for you. 
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N the middle of this twentieth 

century it is appropriate that we 
take stock of the trend of music 
generally and the status of string 
teaching particularly in the United 
States today. 

Before doing this it might be 
profitable to go back thirty-five years 
and review briefly the conditions 
that existed in 1915. At that time 
there were only seven symphony 
orchestras in existence in the United 
States and these were manned 100 
per cent by European-trained musi- 
cians. Such a thing as an American- 
born conductor was unheard of. No 
well-advised young artist thought of 
attempting a concert career in this 
country without first making the 
usual European pilgrimage to add 
further artistic touches to his art 
and prestige to his name. A Euro- 
pean debut, followed by successful 
appearances in the various conti- 
nental music centers, was absolutely 
necessary before a potential market 
could be created in the United States 
for his ability. Then and only then 
was it possible for the American 
artist to interest a manager who, 
for generous financial consideration, 
would place him on his list of avail- 
able talent. There were a few native- 
born teachers, but all of them re- 
ceived most of their training in 
Europe. Most of the teachers in the 
conservatories and colleges were 
Europeans. At this time American 
audiences were particularly receptive 
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by GAYLORD YOST 


to foreign artists and the American 
composer was almost the unknown 
quantity on the symphony programs. 
Those were pioneering days in this 
country and we owe a great debt to 
the men who brought us the best 
of traditional European musical 
culture. 

Today we have many excellent 
instrumental teachers in our cities 
and educational institutions and a 
large percentage of them are native 
Americans. The introduction of in- 
strumental instruction in our public 
schools has proved to be a big for- 
ward step in arousing greater inter- 
est in music. We now have 175 
symphony orchestras and 20 of these 
are of major caliber and importance. 
More than 50 per cent (in some 
instances 100 per cent) of the per- 
sonnel of these organizations has 
been trained in the United States. 
Many youth orchestras provide a 
splendid opportunity for experience 
in orchestral training. 


American Background 


The American composer has be- 
come articulate and is frequently 
heard on the symphony programs, 
Roy Harris, William Schumann, 
David Diamond, Aaron Copland, 
Roger Sessions, Charles Ives, Charles 
Griffes, Walter Piston, George Gersh- 
win, George Antheil, John Alden 
Carpenter, Howard Hanson, and 
many others are representative of 


our best creative effort during this 
generation. We have such young 
artists as Isaac Stern, Ruggiero Ricci, 
Carroll Glenn, Guilo Bustabo, and 
Patricia Travers, and many pianists 
and singers who have received all of 
their training in America and are in 
demand as recitalists and soloists 
with our symphony orchestras. It is 
no longer essential to have a Euro- 
pean background in order to inter- 
est American audiences, for they 
have become more discriminating 
at least in so far as the myth of 
European prestige goes. We have 
learned that our great country can 
produce great teachers, fine artists, 
superb conductors, and distinguished 
composers. Art is not indigenous to 
any particular geographic location. 
Given the incentive and favorable 
environmental stimulation, gifted 
youngsters can bring their talents to 
fruition in almost any large city 
from San Francisco to New York 
and in a number of our leading 
universities maintaining instrumen- 
tal music departments. America has 
grown up musically. 

What are the qualifications of the 
artist or creative teacher? He must 
be endowed both intellectually and 
emotionally not only to incite indi- 
vidual thinking in the student but 
to inspire him to reveal the inner 
beauty of the music he plays. This 
is not a small order, for it presup- 
poses a rich personality on the part 

(Continued on page 37) . 
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UNUSUAL WORKS 


BY CONTEMPORARY 


COMPOSERS 


fer the 


By LEONARD BERNSTEIN 


| HATE MUSIC—A Song Cycle—$1.25 (Voice) 


LAMENTATION—Finale “Jeremiah Symphony” 
—Hebrew Text—$1.00 (Voice) 


SEVEN ANNIVERSARIES—Cycle—$ 1.00 (Piano) 
SONATA FOR CLARINET AND PIANO—$2.50 


Restoration by ROSS LEE FINNEY 


SONATA FOR TWO VIOLONCELLI—Attributed to 
Henri Eccles—$3.00 


By IRVING FINE 
SONATA—$3.00 (Violin) 


Arranged and Edited by 
LILLIAN FUCHS and JOSEPH FUCHS 


CAPRICE IX —by Paganini— .75 (Violin) 
CAPRICE XVII—by Paganini— .75 (Violin) 
CAPRICE XXIV—by Paganini—$1.00 (Violin) 


CONCERTO—Kéchel No. 216—by Mozart— 
Arranged by Lillian Fuchs—$2.00 (Viola) 


JOTA—by Lillian Fuchs—$1.00 (Violin) 


By VITTORIO GIANNINI 
CONCERTO FOR TRUMPET—$3.00 


By HOWARD HANSON 


OH, ‘TIS AN EARTH DEFILED—Aria from the 
opera ‘Merry Mount’—.60 (Voice) 


Edited by JASCHA HEIFETZ 


. CARMEN FANTASIE—by Bizet—Arranged by 


Waxman—$3.00 (Violin) 
PRELUDES—by Gershwin—$1.50 (Violin) 


By QUINCY PORTER 
SONATA FOR HORN AND PIANO—$2.50 


By GARDNER READ 


THRENODY, Op. 66—.60 (Flute) 
SPIRITUAL, Op. 63—.60 (String Bass) 


By ROBERT L. SANDERS 
SONATA IN Eb—$3.00 (Trombone) 


By LEO SOWERBY 
SONATA FOR TRUMPET AND PIANO—$3.50 


By WILLIAM GRANT STILL 
PASTORELA—$1.25 (Violin) 


All Prices Net 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION 


NEW WORLD MUSIC CORP. 


HARMS, INC. 


619 WEST 54th STREET + NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


M. WITMARK & SONS REMICK MUSIC CORP. 
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pate the operatic literature 
and the great art songs of the 
last century is more difficult for to- 
day’s vocalists than it was for their 
predecessors who created the vari- 
ous roles. The reason for this is the 
current American s,andardization of 
orchestra pitch at 440, the highest 
in the world. Europe, for example, 
uses 435 for its orchestra pitch. Ac- 
tually, since Mozart’s day pitch has 
been raised from a half to a full 
tone, meaning that the soprano who 
today sings the F above high C in 
the Vengeance Aria of the Queen of 
the Night from the Magic Flute is 
actually singing a full tone above 
what Mozart originally intended for 
his singer. 

While the necessity and ability 
to sing a tone above the original in- 
tention of the composer do not 
make better singers of today’s artists 
than those in the past, the human 
voice does have its limitations, and 
it takes an exceptional singer to sus- 
tain a consistent tessitura above the 
expressed intentions of the com- 
poser. One may say, therefore, that 
today’s singers are working under a 
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tremendous handicap, and are to be 
more admired for their vocal feats 
than the singers who first sang these 
works. 

Nowadays pupils want to sing, but 
they are very impatient at having 
to study vocalises, scales, trills, stac- 
cati, and arpeggi. The tragedy is 
that young people are sent to New 
York by families who expect to see 
their children turn into Melbas and 
Carusos after one year’s study, They 
all forget that “art is long” and it 
takes a combination of voice, dili- 
gence, daily practice, and something 
that amounts to consecration to 
one’s art to succeed. 

When I take on a new pupil, I 
am usually asked, “What is your 
singing method?” 

My reply usually is, “I have no 
method.” Actually, how could one 
have iron-clad rules for anything as 
individual as the human voice? 

Of course there are some basic 
rules, but they are the common sense 
rules of nature. And I try to teach 
a student how not to interfere with 
nature. 

For example, one often hears such 


‘Listen 


ROSALIE MILLER 


an offhand pronouncement as that 
it is unnecessary to teach breathing 
because breathing is a_ natural 
process. Quite true. On the other 
hand, art singing, according to medi- 
cal authorities, is an unnatural pro- 
cess because both the range of tone 
and the length of a singing phrase 
make unusual demands upon the 
vocal organs. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary to learn how to control the nat- 
ural process of deep breathing in 
order to sing. 

My singing teacher was the great 
Marianna Brandt, one of the world’s 
most famous contraltos, who did the 
first American performance of a 
number of well-known opera roles 
such as Fricka in Walkiire, Magde- 
lene in Meistersinger, Braenge in 
Tristan and Erde in Siegfried. One 
of her precepts was that one must 
sing naturally, but with knowledge. 
I understood that as a singer, and 
have come to the full realization of 
what it means, now that I am a 
teacher. Therefore, I begin my les- 
sons with simple exercises in breath- 
ing. I want my pupils to learn to 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Which students 
have 
musical talent 


The proven Gretsch-Tilson talent test will answer this question... 


It unerringly spots latent musical talent. It excites musical interest among the entire 
student body and will actually increase the enrollments in your music department! 


AMAZINGLY 
ACCURATE 


The ratings of the Gretsch- 
Tilson talent test are amaz- 
ingly accurate. Supervisors 
everywhere are using it to 
build up large enrollments 
for Band, Orchestra and 
Choral Groups, with each 
student intelligently placed 
in the branch he’s best fit- 
ted for. 


60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 
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| Wég THE GRETSCH-TILSON TEST? 


© Simple to Give 
| © Completely Recorded 
© Comprehensive 
© Window Key Correctors 


Given FREE in your school thru your 


nearby Gretsch dealer. Write us today so 
we can arrange the details with your own 


dealer. And remember, it’s proven and the 


test material is FREE. 


So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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by EDGAR ROGIE CLARK 


ITH the increase of ballads 

ranging from moods of frus- 
tration to moods of consolation 
blaring forth from a hole-in-the-wall 
or an exclusive cafe, the persistent 
voice of the nickelodeon has caused 
many to be concerned. Several names 
are applied to these machines, among 
them, “juke box,” a term to which 
the industry is allergic. It regards 
the box as a musical instrument, a 
legitimate offspring of the mating of 
the phonograph and the radio. The 
industry feels that the term “juke,” 
with its unsavory connotations, is 
prejudicial to the automatic phono- 
graph. Actually, the word has a 
heritage traceable to a fourteenth 
century classic. In 1374, Chaucer, in 
his Troilus and Criseyde, used the 
word “Iowken,” meaning to rest or 
sleep. In isolated mountain sections 
of the South, where Elizabethan 
English has been preserved, the 
word became “jouke,” and the local 
tavern became a “jouke joint,” later 
“jook joint.” The first music boxes 
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installed in these places became 
known as “jook boxes.” (It has also 
been pointed out that the word 
“jook” is derived from an African 
dance.) However, there are several 
other names applied to the ma- 
chines: juke box, vender, rock-over, 
nickelodeon, and sometimes simply 
the player. 

The little Swiss music box is real- 
ly the grandaddy of the juke box, 
but now there are several trade 
names associated with the industry. 
Rock-Ola, Seeburg, Nickelodeon, 
Ami, Inc., H. C. Evans, Packard 
Pla-Mor, and Wurlitzer have models 
with from 10 to 100 records. Among 
the first in the field was the Regina- 
phone, patented in 1889. One of 
its early models opened at the top 
like the phonograph, the music be- 
ing produced from a notched silver 
disk. The Seeburg Company of Chi- 
cago had the utmost in instrumental 
combinations. An ornate piece of 
furniture resembling a mantelpiece, 
it had an instrumental combination 


consisting of a xylophone, organ, 
piano, bass drum, snare drum, cym- 
bals, and triangle. Not to be out- 
done, Wurlitzer, in 1904, made a 
similar machine, but used a roller 
changer instead. Nowadays the juke- 
box manufacturers put out yearly 
models of varying proportions. Some 
of these musical mastodons weigh 
nearly 400 pounds, stand five feet 
tall, exude rainbows of light and 
have volume that would do justice 
to a battleship’s address system. One 
cafe owner stated that “it sort of 
livens up the place.” That’s putting 
it mildly. 

It was concluded recently by a 
class in music appreciation that the 
juke-box selections had social sig- 
nificance, and for certain sociological 
and psychological reasons this class 
proceeded to classify the repertoire 
of this mechanical prima donna into 
such groups as the following. 

1. Social conflict. This group in- 
cluded the blues, which was de- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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NOW Is THE TIME TO ORDER 


y. Here, for your use, is the distinctive holiday choral music used so effectively by Fred 


% Waring. Sing it with the assurance that it has received the applause and approval of 


*‘TWAS the Night Before Christmas. The excitement 
and anticipation of Christmas Eve charmingly captured 
in a delightful musical visit from St. Nicholas. Perform- 
ance time: 7 min. (SATB 50c; _Piano- -vocal edition 60c.) 

: xThe Song of Christ An 1 musical setting 

ie of the story of the birth of Christ told in songs, carols 

and narrated verses from the Bible. Performance time: 17 
min. (SATB $1.00.) 

Nutcracker Suite. The imaginative lyrics of Fred 

Waring’s famous song version of this Christmas standard. 
9 min. (SATB, SSA, $1.00 ea.) 

*A Musical Christmas Card. A sprightly ‘Season's 

2 Greetings’ in the style of a madrigal. A good opening 

8 number for a Christmas concert. (SATB, SAB, SA, 20c ea.) 

sr The First Christmas. A new work, modal in feeling and 
modern in sound, but not difficult. (SATB 20c.) 

Fred Waring interpretations of favorite carols 

and hymns that sing in praise and adoration. 

Christmas Hymns, Set 1. We Three Kings; The First Noel; 
Hark! The Herald Angels Sing. (SATB 20c.) 

Christmas Hymns, Set II. Joy to the World; It Came Upon 
A Midnight Clear; Angels We Have Heard on High 
(SATB 20c.) 

Christmas Hymns, Set lil. O Come, All Ye Faithful; Lu- 
ther’s =) Hymn; God Rest Ye Merry, Gentlemen. 

ie (SATB 20c 

Christmas iene: Set IV. O Come, O Come Emmanuel; O 
Little Town of Bethlehem; Silent Night (SATB 20c.) 


American audiences from coast to coast. 


Three Christmas Carols, Set I. God Rest Ye Merry, Gentle- 
men; Silent Night; Hark! The Herald Angels Sing (SSA, 
TTBB 20c ea.) 

Three Kings (SATB, SSA, TTBB 20c ea.) 

Three Christmas Carols, Set Il. While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks; Away in a Manger; O Come, All Ye Faith- 
ful (SSA 20c.) 

Tender lullabies that sing of the quiet majesty of 

the manger. 

Lullaby of the Christ Child een. SSA, TTBB 20c ea.) 

Our Sweet Saviour Dear (SATB 20c). 

Lullaby—for humming chorus. (SATB 20c). 

Traditional songs that sing with a rollicking 

Yuletide spirit. 

*&The Twelve Days of Christmas (SATB 30c). 

Susanni (SATB, SSA, TTBB 20c ea.). 

Gloucestershire Wassail (SATB, SSA, TTBB 20c ea.). 

The Coventry Carol (SATB, SSA, TTBB 20c ea.). 

Popular ballads that sing today’s romance and 

good cheer. 

Winter Wonderland—(SATB, SSA, TTBB 20c ea.). 

*The Christmas Song—(SATB, SSA, TTBB 20c ea.). 

Rhythmic spirituals that sing with fervent ex- 

citement. 

*Behold That Star (SATB, SSA, TTBB, SAB, TB 20c ea.). 

Rise Up Shepherd and Foller—(SATB, SSA 20c ea.). 


: *Grandma’s Thanksgiving Country Style 
4 A vivid description of the fun of Thanks- Many’s the family gathering that includes 
giving at Grandmother’s house, based on the swinging partners to the tune of a lively 
famous Lydia Maria Child poem, Good op- square dance. There’s none more fun than 
portunity for costuming and pantomime stag- this Fred Waring favorite. (SATB 20c) 
ing. Performance time 7 minutes. (SATB, 
SSA, 60c ea.) *kWay Back Home 
Tom Waring’s ever-popular song about a 
Holiday homesick wanderer’s nostalgic yearning for 
A sparkling waltz. Ideal as a bright opening home. (SATB 20c) 
Contact your dealer or write direct for new 
< descriptive folder and full title listings. 
Sh 
ress inc. 
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by HARRY SPANGLER 


published in about 
1693 a dialogue between Il 
Transilvano and himself on How 
to Play the Organ and Harpsichord. 
This is probably the first published 
work describing a method for play- 
ing keyboard instruments. Subse- 
quent methods shifted from new 
ideas to conservative views of pre- 
ceding methods. Systems were based 
upon the opinions of the authors. 
Thus teaching was traditionalized 
on the basis of mere opinion. There 
were, of course, many faults in these 
methods of over-confident authors, 
eager to get their opinions before 
the public. 

Be that as it may, keyboard meth- 
ods became standardized on this in- 
secure foundation. Furthermore, the 
teacher taught them to his pupils, 
and they in turn passed the faulty 
methods on to other students, Con- 
sequently, there never were in any 
phase of music “laws” such as mathe- 
matics knew. Now keyboard playing 
not only contains too many subjec- 
tive factors, but the musicians who 
form them tend to be less exacting 
and analytical than men found in 
many other professions—in science, 
for instance. Musical capacity was 
thought to be a special ability, and 
it probably was believed that educa- 
tion would impede development. 

Today, the musician knows some- 
thing of many fields of knowledge, 
but he also knows that he cannot 
be master of all of them. The prob- 
lem is, then, to apply to the key- 
board the findings of experiments 
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from other fields of learning that 
have a bearing on piano teaching. 
The results of these researches can 
be tested under keyboard teaching 
conditions and their worth evalu- 
ated. This procedure is common 
practice in other fields of learning 
and in industrial management. 


The Key-Idea of Nineteenth 
Century Technique 


This discussion begins with the 
Method of the Paris Conservatory 
(1802) by Adam. As composers made 
greater demands on the sonority and 
action of the pianoforte, technical 
resources were extended to include 
the wrist, the fore arm, and the 
upper arm. Now the muscularly 
adept met this new demand with 
assurance, while the less gifted stu- 
dents were unable to adapt them- 
selves. This is the point where 
symptoms of too much tension or 
“stiffness” seem to have entered the 
teacher’s domain. The manner of 
using the muscles described above is 
physiologically known as antagonis- 
tic muscular contraction. Briefly, 
this refers to the activity of opposite 
muscle groups; thus, if a flexor 
muscle of the finger contracts, the 
extensor of the finger relaxes. This 
attention to basic facts of muscular 
mechanism as related to pianoforte 
playing helps the reader to under- 
stand the principles upon which the 
piano teacher of the nineteenth cen- 
tury based his methods. 

The use of the muscular system 


of development was recognized and 
applied in methods of the past cen- 
tury. To this end, we present a sam- 
pling of outstanding methods de- 
signed to show how this principle 
is embedded in these methods. J. N. 
Hummel (1778-1837), a pupil of 
Mozart, advocates the use of the 
chiroplast (hand form) as a means 
of developing the pianist’s muscles; 
F. W. Kalkbrenner (1788-1849), a 
graduate of the Paris Conservatory, 
recommended this external aid, the 
chiroplast, for hand development. 
Other teachers, such as Czerny 
(1791-1857) devised a wealth of ex- 
ercises. Schumann (1810-1856) ex- 
pressed his opinion regarding the 
“dumb piano,” while at the same 
time experimenting with his own 
muscle-stretching device. A final ex- 
ample of the Tausig-Ehrlich Daily 
Studies, with insistence on very 
heavy practice and the arms held 
against the sides, affords ample proof 
of the application of antagonistic 
muscular contraction. To be sure, 
methods were organized differently 
and varied in application, but al- 
ways the use of the muscular prin- 
ciple is apparent. It is easy to recall 
great artists whose teachers lived in 
the “golden age” of the late eighteen 
hundreds, but the principle upon 
which these artists built their tech- 
nique is perhaps best discarded. 
Where did “arm weight” come 
from, and where did most of it go? 
Also important is why did most of 


it go? 


(Continued on page 45) 
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takes much more for 


New York City 
September 20, 1950 


DEAR HELEN: 


Sorry not to have answered your 
letter sooner, but you gave me a 
tough assignment when you asked 
me to advise you how to break into 
television as a singer. I'll do the best 
I can, but let me make clear at the 
beginning that I do not have a pat 
formula for “how to become a tele- 
vision star in five easy lessons.” I’ve 
found that there are as many ways 
to enter the field of television as 
there are people who have entered it. 
All I can do is to pass along to you 
my own observations and hope that 
you can make some use of them. 

Your solo singing at the radio sta- 
tion where you’re working and your 
choral experience will provide ap- 
proximately one-fourth of what is 
expected of you as a television per- 
former. Your college and conserva- 
tory training in sight reading and 
memorizing will supply an addi- 
tional fourth. So, I’m going to try to 
outline the remaining fifty per cent 
of training that you will need if you 
are to qualify as a successful tele- 
vision singer. 

Let’s pretend that you are now 
auditioning for a TV musical —a 
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show that tries to give its audience a 
varied program of classical, semi- 
classical, and popular music. First, 
you will probably chat for five or ten 
minutes with the audition director 
concerning your background—home 
town, college, amateur and _profes- 
sional experience, etc. In all proba- 
bility he will then ask you to sing 
your favorite song. If I were you I 
would pick a nice light number that 
doesn’t require a great deal of breath 
control or sustaining of notes, a good 
“curtain raiser” that can be used to 
banish the worst of your audition 
nerves. Remember that the people 
who are holding the audition are 
completely aware that auditions 
cause all sorts of quavers and knee 
wobbles that ordinarily are not a 
part of the performance. Yet your 
susceptibility to stage fright is a good 
yardstick by which to measure your 
ability to carry on under the normal 
stress of a television show. 


Many Tests 


Next will follow a routine ear- 
training test similar to those given 
by most college choral directors. 
Then will come a stiff sight-singing 
test, using various kinds and styles 
of music. This is a very important 


part of your audition. At prevailing 
rates of rehearsal pay, no organiza- 
tion can afford to employ singers 
who must plunk out their parts on 
a piano before they can sing them. 
The need is for singers who can sing 
a part at sight with a minimum num- 
ber of sour notes. The musical di- 
rector of the show won’t expect a 
perfect performance at the outset, 
but he will demand that the chorus 
be able to read notes and follow 
direction sufficiently well to require 
only a minimum of private and 
group rehearsals. So, if you are at 
all rusty along this line, I’d do some 
practicing on sight reading and 
memorizing. Remember — no scores 
on TV. It’s all “by heart.” 

Now, of all things, a choreogra- 
pher will ask you to “walk in a 
figure eight.” A bit bewildered but 
willing, you pace out on the re- 
hearsal hall floor what you fervently 
hope is a figure eight. ‘“That’s fine. 
Now, let’s waltz.” After that comes 
a succession of “Follow me’s’—time 
steps of all kinds, samba patterns, 
swaying in various rhythms. While 
you make your feet go through these 
routines you keep saying to yourself 
“I’m not a dancer. I’m a singer.” 
Well, you may not be a dancer now, 
but you'll have to learn. Television 
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is the most demanding medium in 
entertainment today. Radio requires 
a good voice and effective mike tech- 
niques. Television does, too, and 
in addition—good appearance, attrac- 
tive personality, and a graceful body. 
It is not necessary for you to be a 
ballerina, but you must be able to 
move gracefully and follow the 
routines outlined by the choreog- 
rapher. 

Not all TV programs require such 
comprehensive “auditions.” Just as 
in radio, a singer finds that one pro- 
gram suits his own talents better than 
another. However, all the elements 
of movement, memorizing, and sight 
singing are expected of a singer at 
one time or another on a television 
show. The more elements of televi- 
sion you can master, the better your 
future (and salary) will be. 

I can’t exaggerate the need for 
concentration and the ability to per- 
form under strain and real difficul- 
ties. A friend of mine who works in 
a TV musical variety show in Chi- 
cago was in New York last week. She 
was telling me about a problem she 
had in a recent show. At one point 
she was a member of an off-stage 
trio whose singing backed up a solo- 
Ist who was before the camera. At 
the last minute there were some 
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« by ALICE BANNER 


revisions of costume changes which 
required her to appear before the 
camera exactly 45 seconds after fin- 
ishing her off-stage trio singing. So, 
while the hairdresser swirled her hair 
into a Gibson Girl pompadour, the 
costume girl zipped her out of a 
choir robe and into a Flora Dora 
frou-frou. All of this happened while 
she was singing the very soft har- 
mony background for the romantic- 
mood number being telecast. Forty- 
five seconds later she was on camera, 
doing the cake walk and singing her 
lungs out for the “bird on Nellie’s 
hat!” 


Everything Different 


You have probably decided by 
now that performance in radio is 
comparatively calm and _ peaceful. 
Even the microphone techniques dif- 
fer in most cases. Projection and 
control of voice are much more nec- 
essary in television, where the mikes 
are usually overhead and the per- 
former must stick to his chalk mark 
on the floor. No more changing your 
position toward or away from the 
mike in order to control volume and 
projection. The camera has its eye 
on you. You can’t wear comfortable 
flat-heeled shoes and slacks. You must 


be dressed for the critical eye of the 
television audience. 

I don’t want to end all this sage 
advice with a rousing chorus of 
“There’s No Business Like Show 
Business,” but with all of the de- 
mands that television makes of its 
performers, you must believe that it’s 
worth while. Otherwise, there’s little 
compensation for getting into it. The 
pay is not outstanding at this time. 
The hours are long. While the 
glamor of greasepaint and lights is 
there, so are sore feet and raw nerves. 
But the field is new and open and 
waiting for singers who can pass the 
obstacle course and still gasp, “I 
want to sing on television.” 

Love to your mother and dad, 

As ever, 


ALICE 


P.S. Your coy question about be- 
ing photogenic is the most flagrant 
example of fishing for a compliment 
I have seen in a long time. Physical 
appearance is a large factor, but ani- 
mation and individuality are more 
important. You’ve seen the gorgeous 
gals with the dead pan personalities? 
Plenty of them report for television 
auditions, and they keep right on 
auditioning and auditioning. Need 
I say more? 444 
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Equalized resistance 

of Martin cornets helps you “keep your 

; lip” far longer. So before you _cornets from $1 
; blame your embouchure for lack com lete with case 
> of staying power... try a 

“ Martin! It’s the cornet that’s designed to let you play 

e longer without tiring. See how it helps you in the high 

i register, too. Write the Martin Band Instrument 

. Company, Elkhart, Indiana, for free folders on 

a Committee and Imperial models. Try a Martin cornet 

a at your dealer’s. No obligation. 
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from “Topics of the Times,"—The New York Times 


N most nights of the year the 
bandstand in the town square 

is an empty thing, a shelter for spar- 
rows and for people caught in a 
sudden shower. On six or eight Sun- 
day nights in summer it comes alive. 


_ Music racks are in place. A crowd 


gathers on the grass of the square 
and on the curbstones across the 
street. Band members turn up early 
and tootle away at the tougher 
measures in the tougher music. 
Promptly at 8 the conductor (John- 
ny Kenworthy from the filling sta- 
tion and looking unfamiliar in a 
clean white shirt) appears. Johnny 
raises his baton and The _ Star- 
Spangled Banner stirs the evening 
air, while everyone hopes that the 
clarinetists who never got the high 
notes right in rehearsal will get 
them now, under public pressure. 

In some towns the brass band is 
a special group from the Legion, the 
Firemen, or some other organization. 
In other places it is the town band. 
Anyone who owns an instrument 
and knows which end to blow into 
is welcome—no fear he will not prac- 
tice, for with the knowledge that he 
will be part of “Band Concert Sun- 
day” even the youngest boy will 


Reprinted from “Topics of the Time” by 
permission of The New York Times. 
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practice like Paderewski. The amaz- 
ing thing is that so many small 
towns can get a full band together. 
To look at the town streets on a 
weekday, when people are at their 
mundane tasks, a man would swear 
there wasn’t a tuba player or a 
euphonium artist within a_thous- 
and miles. Yet, on those summer 
Sunday nights, as in the Fourth of 
July and the Memorial Day parades, 
there are the trumpets and trom- 
bones, the saxophones, and all the 
rest of the band, ready to give out 
with Under the Double Eagle. They 
play with a vim and a verve and a 
sense of high adventure that no pro- 
fessional symphony orchestra, monot- 
onously committed to playing al- 
ways in tune, ever approximates. 

No snooty reviewers ever turn up 
to do their egocentric mayhem on 
the concert. The only critics who 
listen to every note are the parents 
of the boys at the horns; they hear 
only the good notes and find them 
superb. If their boy is down for 
a solo Rocked In the Cradle of the 
Deep or Medley From Il Trovatore, 
the parents would not trade the 
evening for a week in Carnegie Hall. 
Nobody need look on the program 
for the self-conscious discord of mod- 
ern music. 


Many of these band members are 
youngsters who have come out of the 
public schools. Many New York 
State schools have excellent music 
courses along with the rest of the 
school work, offering a wide choice 
of instruments so that not every- 
body will be playing a trumpet or a 
clarinet. For the band members these 
summer concerts are months of re- 
hearsals come to full fruit. A hun- 
dred times they have done Overture 
From William Tell (Adapted). At 
first it sounded pretty bad, particu- 
larly the part toward the end that 
goes “Ta ta tum, ta ta tum, ta ta 
tum tum tum.” For forty-four weeks 
they have done that and the trum- 
pets just couldn’t get it together. 
On the night of the concert some 
miracle works its wonder. The horns 
are in on the beat and, as important, 
out on the same beat, and only the 
band members know how much the 
generous applause at the end is de- 
served. 

None of the musicians in the town 
band are Heifetzes, Rubensteins, or 
even Oscar Levants. Given their 
choice they probably would not wish 
to be. Those artists are prima don- 
nas—what do they know of the prob- 
lems of music where so much de- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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The Most Dynamic Band Book Ever Published! 
FOLLOW 


BAND BOOK 


by Forrest L. Suchtel 


These are all new arrangements by Forrest L. Buchtel and the diversi- 
fied contents are Great for Concerts .. . Great for Street Parades... = 
and even Greater for Football Games and sports of all kinds. 
Nothing like it has ever been published, nor can it be duplicated! 


A New And Modern Quickstep Band Book Containing Such Copyrights As 


OUR DIRECTOR WALTZ YOU SAVED FOR ME SWINGIN’ DOWN THE LANE 
NATIONAL EMBLEM FIVE FOOT TWO, EYES OF BLUE GOOD NIGHT (Waltz) 
QUEEN CITY (March) WHEN FRANCIS DANCES WITH ME SLEEPY TIME GAL 


YOU WERE MEANT FOR ME I'M SITTING ON TOP OF THE WORLD = WHIP AND SPUR 
DOWN MAIN STREET (March) = DE MOLAY COMMANDERY (March) NC-4 (March) 


Price—Parts 40c © Conductor $1.00 


SCHOOL ORCHESTRATIONS 


(Concert Size) 


1g DEEP PURPLE ALICE BLUE GOWN 
Arranged by MERLE J. ISAAC 


ON THE TRAIL PARK AVENUE FANTASY 
Arranged by C. PAUL HERFURTH 


OODLES OF NOODLES 
Arranged by PERCY FAITH 


Price: Set A—$4.00 


MODERN CONCERT# 


Arranged by DAMETT 
Price—Full Band $6.00 *and $9 


Set B—$5.50 Set C—$7.00 


DARKTOWN STRUTTERS’ BALL 
Field Formation: TROMBONE 


DRUMS IN MY HEART 
Field Formation: DRUM mation 
HAWAIIAN WAR CHANT 
Field Formation: UKULELE mation 
CHINA BOY RAINE 
Field Formation: RICK SHAW mation 
I’M AN OLD COWHAND 
Field Formation: COWBOY HAT #mation 
All Field Formation@Ll 
Price—Full Band $1.25 Band $2 


PAUL YODER ARRANGING METHOD 
FOR SCHOOL BANDS 


The outstanding features of this method include complete 
instruction in arranging for instruments individually and in 
sections as well as detailed explanation of the principal uses 
of these instruments in arranging Melody, Accompaniments, 
Figurations and Countermelodies, etc. Many musical examples 
are used to illustrate the text. 


Price $3.00 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


Sales 
ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION, LEO FEIST, INC, 


C cc 
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PIANO-CONDUCTOR 
FLUTE 

PICCOLO 

Bb CLARINET 

Eb ALTO CLARINET 
Bb BASS CLARINET 


A TRULY GREAT BAND METHOD FOR BEGINNERS! 


By ELVIN L. FREEMAN 


OBOE 
BASSOON 
Eb ALTO 


SAXOPHONE 


Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE 
Bb CORNET 


NCERTOR BAND 
) RITA 


d by DMETT 
id $6.00 "Band $9.00 


) SERIES 


TO THE STARS 


ABONE mation: STAR 
| ) WORE A TULIP 
A mation: TULIP 
IT AWEIGH 
LELE mation: ANCHOR 
RAINBOW 
SHAW mation: RAINBOW 


iD 
IBOY HAT 


‘mations 
nd $1.25 


mation: MOON 
LL SPICER 
and $2.00 
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C CORPORATION, WALTER JACOBS, INC. 


Chapter | 


Chapter II 
Chapter Iil 


Chapter IV 
Chapter V 


Price — Each Book $1.00 © Piano-Conductor $3.00 


Written For School Use Sy School 


The outstanding features of this unique and progressive band method are: the stimulation of the 
student's interest through the use of many popular-standard compositions for solo exercises and the 
highly original treatment of the piano accompaniments. 


‘Includes such widely known copyrighted compositions as Anchors Aweigh, When | Grow Too Old 
To Dream, Peggy O'Neil, Good Night Sweetheart, When The Moon Comes Over The Mountain, 
My Blue Heaven, Over The Rainbow, Pagan Love Song, The Waltz You Saved For Me, When You 
Wore A Tulip, Whispering, etc. 


This method has been widely accepted not only for elementary band 
instruction but also for class instruction in the individual instruments. 


THERE’S A STUDY BOOK FOR EVERY INSTRUMENT IN A SCHOOL BAND! 


HORN IN F 

TROMBONE 

BARITONE (EUPHONIUM) (B. Clef) 
Bb BARITONE (Tr. Clef) 

BASS (Tuba) 

DRUMS (and BELLS) 


ROBBINS MODERN PRE-BAND METHOD 


For Tonette, Flutephone, Song Flute and other melody instruments 


By ELVIN L. FREEMAN 


An easy approach to melody instruments for the pre-band student. Contains complete 
instruction with the use of many popular-standard compositions for solo exercises. The 
appeal of these melodies, widely known through radio, will provoke greater interest. 
Includes: Peggy O'Neil, Singin' In The Rain, Anchors Aweigh, I'm Sitting On Top Of 
The World, All | Do Is Dream Of You, Santa Claus Is Comin’ To Town and many others. 


CHORAL ARRANGING 


Price 75c¢ 


For Schools, Glee Clubs and Publication 


THE GIST OF 


By HARRY ROBERT WILSON 


CONTENTS 
Chapter VI 


CHORAL ARRANGING 


CHORAL RESOURCES 


BASIC TECHNICAL 
CONSIDERATION 


MODERN CHORAL DEVICES 


CHORUS OF MIXE 


Chapter VII 
Chapter VIII 
Chapter IX 
Chapter X 


CHORUS OF MALE VOICES 
THE ACCOMPANIMENT 
THE TEXT 


PREPARING AND 


D VOICES SUBMITTING MANUSCRIPTS 


CLOTH BOUND—Price $3.50 


CHORUS OF TREBLE VOICES 
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MIGHT just as well warn the 

reader right now that if anyone 
expects me to give away all the 
secrets of my life in this article, he 
will be very much disappointed. It 
seems to be a common belief, how- 
ever, that no public figure is ever 
allowed to have any privacy, and 
many young musicians start out on 
their careers completely ignoring 
this most important factor of their 
lives. It is only when an artist has 
a happy, well-organized private life 
that he can do his best work. There 
is nothing mysterious or unique 
about this reaction, it is common to 
men and women in every kind of 
business, the only difference being 
that an artist is likely to be more 
sensitive than the average person 
and therefore to react more vigor- 
ously. 

Naturally the type of life one 
wishes to live off the stage varies 
with the individual, just as it does 
with non-professional people, and 
no one can recommend how another 
should live. I can only judge by my 
own experience. It is inevitable that 
a musician should know other mu- 
sicians well, and associate frequently 
with them, but at the same time 
there is no reason why all of one’s 
time should be spent with them. To 
me, the fact that a person is a mu- 
sician is incidental. I have known 
many musicians whom I cannot 
stand, even though they are great 
artists, just as I have known many 
bankers, lawyers, and businessmen 
with whom I would hate to waste 
my time. My friends are chosen be- 
cause of qualities I appreciate and 
enjoy in them, and may have noth- 
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VI. PRIVATE LIFE 


by LAWRENCE TIBBETT 


ing whatsover to do with the life 
work they follow. This is neither 
strange nor unusual. 

I have always been fond of the 
country and farming, and years ago 
my wife and I bought a place in 
Connecticut which has been home 
to us ever since. We spend most of 
our vacations there and every avail- 
able week end, and our children 
grew up there. It is within easy com- 
muting distance of New York so that 
we can combine the advantages of 
the country with the necessity of 
being in New York. Our home tele- 
phone is a private number, known 
only to my manager and intimate 
friends in New York. This is not 
done to make us inaccessible, but we 
do not want my public duties to 
infringe on our privacy. However, 
in our small community the number 
is known to all of the trades people, 
and all of our neighbors, so we are 
in constant touch with the affairs 
around our home. 


Exercise 


I have always been a fervent be- 
liever in exercise, and get plenty of it 
on the farm, where I get into old 
clothes and work in the fields. At the 
same time, there are several good 
golf courses nearby, where I can have 
a good game with my friends who 
do not seem to appreciate farming 
as much as I do (although some of 
them do enjoy driving tractors, and 
get rid of all their driving complexes 
at the expense of my future crops). 

In the city, theaters and movies 
are a great relaxation. I must admit 
that I do not go to as many operas 


and concerts as I should like to. 
Somehow, after practising and pre- 
paring for my own appearances I 
need the change in mental pace 
which more music is unable to sup- 
ply. 

This change of pace is always ad- 
visable, and whenever possible I go 
to Florida for deep-sea fishing, which 
has always been one of my greatest 
hobbies. Not only the excitement of 
the sport, but the mental effect of 
sun and sea and great expanses serves 
as a much-needed stimulant. 

Recently some young musicians 
with whom I was discussing many of 
these things made the observation 
that all of them were possible with 
money, but that without unlimited 
means they are difficult to achieve. 
This is true to a certain extent, but 
there are always farms to which one 
can go, whether or not they belong 
to one. And as far as a vacation in 
Florida is concerned—just look at the 
greater percentage of people in 
Miami and try to figure out where 
they got the money to go there. The 
days when such a trip was regarded 
as a luxury are gone. The change of 
pace is the same if one goes in a bus, 
drives himself, or takes a_ plane. 
There are hotels to suit every purse, 
and very often the trip proves to be 
much cheaper than doctors’ bills, 
psychiatrists, and nerve specialists 
which might be necessary if a vaca- 
tion were not taken. 

Just as mental relaxation is es- 
sential for successful performance, so 
physicial health is a must, because 
the demands on one’s strength are 
tremendous and cumulative. An iron 

(Continued on page 41) 
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LEROY ANDERSON. 5 Newest Band 


Falan-Tiding (Tyrolese Carol) (Bell). e An inspiring and majestic symphonic band transcription in colorful instrumental contrasts of 
The viegle’ s Cradle Hymn (Howard. 4 the beloved Christmas favorites: Joy To The World, Deck The Hall With Boughs Of Holly, og 

SATB ere God Rest Ye Merry Gentlemen, Good King Wenceslas, Hark! The Herald Angels Sing, Silent 

AR Y, Bi sd ‘In A Green Tree (Harris)... Night, Jingle Bells, closing with a brilliant development of O Come All Ye Faithful (Adeste 

salad * 4 *@ Fidelis) and Joy To The World. Recorded by Arthur Fiedler & Boston “Pops” Orchestra. 


As Joseph Was A-Walkin’ (Strom-Harr (Victor 12-1289.) 

Bells Over Bethle':em Full Band 6.00 Symph. Band 8.00 
Christmas Carol) (Shure). . e 

Christmas Day (Traditional Germain TWO NEW BAND COMPOSITIONS! y 
(Anderson)>. 

Christmas ‘Song (Reese an MENUE 3 TZENA 
tynn-Harris) From Symphony No. 1 TZENA, TZENA, TZENA 

He Came Al! So Still (Strom-Harr BEETHOVEN-KIRBY Music (First 2 Parts) Miron (Michrovsky) 

He Shall Feed His Flock Like A Shepherd A new arrangement based on Beethoven’s (Third Part) Julius Grossman 


(from “The Messiah’) (Handel- Scholin) noe Lyrics by Mitchell Parish 
In’ A Manger (With Soprano. Arranged by Philip J. Lang 

echo choir) (Senob)....... A lively and outstanding arrangement of this 
Shepherds Of Old (Scholin).... Full Band 4.00 Symph. Band 6.00 __ well-known popular success. 
The Virgin’s Cradle Hymn (Howard. Full Score only 1.25 with Band 1.00 Full Band 2.50 Symph. Band 4.00 


What ‘Child Is This (Old English , TWO EXCITING WORKS FOR THE HOLIDAY AND WINTER SEASONS! 


 STEIGH RIDE wy ANDERSON ‘Wig, 
Band Arr. Available) 
Anderson’s wonderful “Fiddle-Faddle?“ Here’s Anderson even gayer, more pic- 
sg . “© turesque with an abundance of rich melody and twinkling humor —A must for Band and 


$ Orch. Recorded by Arthur Fiedler and Orch. (Victor) and L. Castellucci and Band (Capitol). ,® 
Full 4.00 Set A 3.50 Set B 5.00 
wk BAND symph. 6.00 ORCH. Set € 6.50 
A colorful arrangement for Band and Optional Chorus of Jingle Bells, Adeste Fidelis, God 

mils REMENTARY Milice ror ty Rest Ye Merry Gentlemen, Silent Night. One SATB part is included in each bandstration. 
PAGANINI CAPRICES FOR CLARINET ; x. Full Band 6.00 Symph. Band 8.00 | Extra SATB Parts .25 each we 

(David Gornston) ............6.. 1.00 
FANTASY (Based on Chopin's “Fantaisie 


by HENRY SOPKIN 


An appealing fantasy of such Christmas Carols as Joy To The World, Silent Night, West- 
minster Carol, O Come All Ye Faithful. 


4 CHRIS TMAS CAR OLS 


Set A 2.50 Set B 4.00 Set C 5.50 
PRELUDE ona FUGUE D Minor 
NEW ARBAN TRUMPET DUETS =. HANDEL-KINDLER 
re bea 3 STUDIES WITH A ‘hie < Kindler adopts two excerpts of Handel into a Prelude and Fugue, scoring the work for modern 
RHYTHMS (Mancini) instrumentation and preserving Handel's clear-cut, straightforward style. 
Set A 4.00 Set B 6.00 Set C 8.00 Full Score 1.00 


TRUMPETER’S LULLABY ty anpsrson 


Noted for his ability to single out certain section of the concert. orchestra and highlight their 
contribution to the music, Mr. Anderson turned his attention to the brass section. “A Trumpeter’s 
Lullaby” is the result. 


Set A 3.00 Set B 4.50 Set C 6.00 


Modern DRUM WINTER SUNSHINE ty crorce metacurino 


Here's is bright music wrapped in winter's garments in which the rhythmic melody engages 
. panto SNARE DRUM in a merry chase between woodwinds and strings. 


Method | 
Set A 2.00 Set B 3.00 Set C 4.00 
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The following is a partial list of 
annual appropriations which are 
being made to symphony orchestras 
by cities and counties: 


California 
Los Angeles—$90,000 from city and county 
Pasadena—$5,000 from city 
San Francisco — $45,000 from city and 


county 
Colorado 
Denver—$16,000 from city 
Florida 


Tampa—$1 ,500 from city; $700 from county 
Georgia 
Atlanta—$3,000 from city; $2,500 from city 
board of education; $2,500 from county 
board of education 


Iowa 
Sioux City—$10,000 to $12,000 from special 
orchestra tax levied by city 
Indiana 
Elkhart—$10,600 from city for orchestra 
and band 
Indianapolis—$50,000 from city 
Lafayette—$6,400 from city for orchestra 
and band 
Louisiana 
New Orleans—$16,000 from city; $7,500 
from board of education 
Maryland 
Baltimore—$65,000 from city 


Minnesota 

Duluth—$3,500 from city in form of free 

auditorium rental for symphony con- 
certs 
Missouri 

St. Louis—$5,000 from city for children’s 

concerts, and city auditorium rentals 

at 50 per cent usual rate 


New York 
Buffalo—$20,000 from city 
Rochester—$5,000 from city 
Ohio 
Cleveland—$16,000 from city for orchestra 
and band 
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THE COMMUNITY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA— 
ITS ESTABLISHMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 


IX. FINANCING (Continued) 


by HELEN M. THOMPSON 


Texas 
Houston—$15,000 from city for summer 
symphony concerts 


Various plans for the use of gov- 
ernment funds are in effect among 
the above orchestras. Some orchestras 
are required to present free concerts 
in return for the money; others are 
required to handle the funds in spe- 
cial accounts and some city or county 
governing bodies are empowered to 
appoint a certain number of the 
members of the symphony executive 
board. 


Variety of Support 


Instead of receiving cash grants, 
many orchestras are receiving sup- 
port from city, county, and state 
governments in the form of facili- 
ties, space, equipment, and_ person- 
nel provided by cities, counties, pub- 
lic schools, state colleges, and uni- 
versities. These items include re- 
hearsal space, concert halls, office 
space, use of instruments, music 
stands, music libraries, printing, 
services of promotion departments, 
conductors, musicians, and so forth. 
Among the many community sym- 
phony orchestras receiving such help 
are those Springfield, Mo., 
Tucson, Ariz., Pocatello, Idaho, La 
Junta, Colo., Kearney, Neb., Wichita, 
Kan., Cape Girardeau, Mo., Inde- 
pendence, Mo., and Bloomington- 
Normal, Ill. 


2. Industrial corporations and 
business firms. Industry and busi- 


ness are constantly coming to the 
fore in taking responsibility for 
helping to develop the cultural life 
of this country. There are many 
examples of big corporations con- 
tributing on a huge national scale, 
such as the sponsorship of network 
broadcasts of opera and symphony. 
It makes no difference whether the 
help is given under the bookkeep- 
ing head of advertising, public rela- 
tions, or contributions, the beneficial 
results are the same. The business 
world also is helping support indivi- 
dual professional and community 
symphony orchestras through the 
adoption of many different plans. 

The Dow Chemical Company in 
Midland, Michigan, has developed 
the most extensive industrial music 
program known to the writer at the 
present time. The entire program 
was orginally established at the re- 
quest of the employees, a group of 
whom pointed out to management 
that the company was helping to 
finance an employees’ athletic pro- 
gram for those interested in sports, 
but that their particular group was 
more interested in cultural activi- 
ties. Therefore, they requested that 
the company give consideration 
also to financing a music activities 
program. 

The company took favorable 
action on the request, establishing 
the music program purely as an em- 
ployees’ service project, and _ has 
been amazed to find it resulting in 
extensive and excellent publicity for 
the Dow Chemical Company. The 
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program embraces a complete, year- 
round schedule including the sym- 
phony orchestra, men’s chorus, girls’ 
chorus, mixed chorus, presentations 
of follies, vanities, light and grand 
opera evenings, with and without 
star soloists. The music department 
is directed by Dr. Theodore Vos- 
burgh and his several assistants. The 
department has purchased equip- 
ment, instruments, and music as 
needed and is now housed in its own 
building, which has facilities for 
about ten simultaneous rehearsals. 

The symphony in Casper, Wyo- 
ming, is completely subsidized by oil 
interests. Liquor interests in another 
city carry a high percentage of the 
orchestra’s costs. ‘The Herpolsheimer 
Department Store in Grand Rapids 
spends $1,500 a year (in addition 
to an annual contribution to the or- 
chestra’s general fund) to finance one 
student concert for the Grand 
Rapids Symphony. A_ teen-agers’ 
store in Dallas, Texas, sponsors a 
series of ‘“date-night” concerts for 
the teen-age group. 


Local Broadcasts 


Woodrum’s, a home - outfitting 
store in Charleston, West Va., has 
spent as much as $3,500 a season in 
sponsoring local broadcasts by the 
Charleston Symphony. Radio Station 
WCHS of that city contributes the 
time and engineering facilities for 
the broadcasts and Woodrum’s total 
talent fee goes direct to the or- 
chestra. The fee is split between 
additional payments to the musi- 
cians and the orchestra’s general 
fund. The Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation has made 
substantial cash contributions to the 
Charleston Orchestra. 

The Chattanooga Times financed 
and gave wonderful promotion to a 
student concert played by the Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., Symphony. A dance 
hall and night club syndicate in 
Wichita, Kan., sponsored a series of 
summer pop concerts in order to 
help the Wichita Symphony estab- 
lish a summer concert season. The 
banking interests of another city 
joined together to make a $5,000 
contribution to their local sym- 
phony. A corporation in another 
city was not able to make outright 
contributions, but in order to assist 
the orchestra, it offered to take pro- 
gram advertising at a much, much 
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EIGHT LITTLE PRELUDES & FUGUES 
For Organ 


Edited by DR. CASPAR KOCH 
Hammond Organ Registration by PORTER HEAPS 


Price $1.25 


GRADUS ad PARNASSUM 
Book Ii—For Organ 


Compiled and Edited by 
DR. CASPAR KOCH 


A collection of 93 Organ Studies by the Great Masters of four cen- 
turies. From easy pieces for beginners to works of touching borderland 
of virtuosity. 

Price $2.50 


STUDIES IN PIZZICATO AND HARMONICS 
By DR. GAYLORD YOST 
This book fills a distinct need in the pedogogic literature and is a 


welcome and valuable contribution for the violinist. It is a complete 
exposition of these phases of technic. 


Price $1.00 


THREE MOZART SONATAS 


Duet for Two Clarinets—Duet for Flute (or Oboe) and Second Clarinet 
Arrangement by PAUL J. DAHM 


Price $1.25 each set 


BLESSED DAYS 
By CLARISSA B. NICHOL 
and SISTER ROSE BERNADETTE SSJ 
For Primary Grades in Catholic Schools 


“Through a correlation of reading, music, and prayer it directs little 
ones to dedicate their days and their lives to God and His service. 
Through the use of these interesting and tuneful songs children will 
learn to pray and to bless the days that God has given them, and to 


love Him for His gift of life.” 
Reverend Thomas J. Quigley, M.A., Ph.D. 
Superintendent Pittsburgh Catholic Schools 


Price $1.00 


ALBERT SPALDING 
PRELUDE in F Sharp Minor 


From Bach’s Well Tempered Clavichord 
Arrangement for Violin Solo and Piano 


Price .60 
BROS. 
yBLISHERS pittssurcH 22, Pa. 


Music 
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KREISLER 


CELLO SOLOS: 


ALLEGRETTO (Boccherini) THE OLD REFRAIN 

ANDANTINO (Martini) LA PRECIEUSE (Couperin) 
CHANSON LOUIS XIill & PAVANE RONDINO on a theme of Beethoven 
LIEBESFREUD (Love’s Joy) SCHERZO (Dittersdorf) 

LIEBESLEID (Love’s Sorrow) SCHON ROSMARIN (Fair Rosmarin) 


SICILIENNE & RIGAUDON (Francoeur) 


All of these are arranged also as violin solos, and in 
fact, for many other instruments and ensembles as well. 
Ask your favorite music store to show them to you. 


FOR BAND, AND FOR ORCHESTRA 


LIEBESFREUD LIEBESLEID 
SCHON ROSMARIN TAMBOURIN CHINOIS 


Write to us for circular listings of solos and ensembles for all instruments. 


67 W. 44 St. CHARLES FOLEY New York 18 


Announced by SKINNER MUSIC CO. 
1. “TAP ROOTS” Frank Skinner's condensed motion picture mu- 


sical score especially arranged for band by Mr. 
Skinner. Dr. William D. Revelli, Conductor, University of Michigan 
Band, says: “I'm sure that every high school and college band conductor 
will wish to include it in their programs.” 

Dr. Clarence J. Best, Head, Music Education Dept., Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, says: “Tap Roots is one of the best scored band numbers I 
have seen.” 


Standard Band: $6.. Full Band: $9.. Symphonic Band: $12 
ORDER DIRECT FROM SKINNER MUSIC CO., BOX 671, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


a “UNDERSCORE”’ Frank Skinner reveals Hollywood musical 


secrets for the first time in his sensational 


| 2 Great New Musical Firsts 
R 
Y 
O 
U 


new musical best seller. Contains a complete motion picture score, writ- 
ten from actual timing sheets with orchestral sketches and orchestrations. 
DOWNBEAT says: ”. . . a ‘must’ for all music students and professional 
musicians.” VARIETY says: “First book ever written revealing secrets of 
underscoring of motion pictures.” 


@ WHICH Edition of UNDERSCORE suits your purpose best? 
Standard Student's Edition, $3 . . . De Luxe Blue Leatherette Collector's 


Edition, $5. See your music dealer or bookstore. If they cannot supply you, 
order direct from: 


SKINNER MUSIC COMPANY 


Dept. MJ-2, Box 671, Hollywood, Calif. 


higher rate than that usually paid 
to the orchestra. 

For several years a paper company 
in Michigan contributed all the 
paper stock needed for the printed 
programs of the Kalamazoo Sym- 
phony. In Duluth, the association of 
retail merchants voluntarily took 
action to increase symphony con- 
tributions by the retail merchants. 

In order for symphonies to obtain 
this kind of substantial support 
from business and industry, it is up 
to the orchestra organization to 
analyze carefully the services and 
values it is offering to the com- 
munity. 


Justification 


Industry and business have dozens 
of calls each week to support every 
conceivable kind of civic project. 
There is almost an element of re- 
fined blackmail in the-situation, for 
always there exists the unspoken 
thought in the minds of the solicitors 
that if that particular business house 
isn’t sufficiently civic minded to sup- 
port whatever project the current 
solicitor is representing, then that 
business house doesn’t deserve the 
patronage of that solicitor, his 
friends, acquaintances, relatives, and 
co-workers. 

Business houses must weigh care- 
fully the demands made on them, 
and the local orchestra must see to 
it that its program is of sufficient 
value to the entire community to 
justify the contributions it is re- 
questing. The following are some of 
the questions that would-be con- 
tributors have a right to ask, and 
the orchestra organization should 
have the right answers, through the 
very simple procedure of having 
adopted and put into effect the right 
over-all program. 

1. Does the symphony represent 
and serve the entire community, or 
is it only a pet venture of a small 
segment of the population? 

2. Has the symphony studied the 
cultural and educational needs of its 
community and developed its over- 
all program of activies to meet those 
needs? 

3. Is the symphony sufficiently 
well managed to offer reasonable 
guarantees of continuity of existence 
and sound handling of funds placed 
at its disposal? 

(Continued on page 32) 
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be an ELECTRONIC MEMORY music teacher 


and watch your reputation go UP! 


Why you stand to profit 
from the Electronic Memory 
method of music instruction. 


1, It increases your effectiveness. The 
Webster-Chicago Wire Recorder 
“faithfully remembers” each and 
every word spoken and every note 
played during the lesson. Played 
back at home, the parents “hear” 
you at work. Your active audio- 
teaching is spread from lesson-to- 
lesson. 


2. It makes your teaching job easier. 
Your pupils hear themselves as 
others hear them—a sensation new, 
interesting and profitable to them 
in the learning process. This en- 
ables the pupil to develop a keen 
sense of self-criticism. 


3. It helps create parent-pupil satisfac- 
tion. The exceptional progress made 
through the Electronic Memory 
Method of Music Instruction makes 
for more satisfied parents—the 
backbone of student encouragement. 
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The word spreads far and fast 
when you use the Electronic 
Memory method for music in- 
struction. When parents hear 
from other parents that you 
practice the very latest methods 
in teaching music—watch your 
enrollment increase by leaps 
and bounds. 

That’s why it pays you to 
“‘talk’’ Electronic Memory 
Method of Music Instruction to 
both your students and parents. 

Be one of the first in your 


community to use wire record- 
ing—the new and latest medium 
in music instruction. Combine 
a Webster-Chicago Wire Re- 
corder with the Electronic 
Memory Method of Music In- 
struction and you have a com- 
bination that makes learning 
easier, and teaching more 
effective. 

Remember, it will pay you to 
see your music dealer or write 
directly to Webster-Chicago for 
more information. 


WEBSTER: CHICAGO 


Webster-Chicago Corporation, Dept. MJ9 
5610 W. Bloomingdale, Chicago 39, Ill. 


Please send me the new booklet, ‘‘How to 
Improve Teaching Methods.” 


Name 
Street 
spools’ of wire, ready to plug into any AC outlet City Zone State 
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4. Is the musical direction of the 
symphony good enough that the 
e music of the orchestra warrants wide- 

spread public support as a fine musi- 
cal institution? 

5. Is the symphony capable of 
> bringing good publicity to the com- 
munity? 

+ 6. Is the orchestra’s management 
> capitalizing on this asset and serving 
x the orchestra’s business contributors 
: by seeing to it that the symphony 
ie actually obtains that publicity for 
2 the city? 
lo B RN. 
7. Does the symphony meet the 
An original series of Marches with consistently harmonic treat- legal whereby _con- 
os ment. Interesting and playable parts for each instrument. The tributions to it may be deducted 
ve outstanding New Band Book of today. from income tax? 
4 INSTRUMENTATION 
3. Support by individuals. Indivi- 
i: duals in every community are ready 
Ist Bb Tpt. Saxoph Ist-2nd Horns in F Wi 
a rd Comet Bb Tenor Saxophone ard-4th Horns in F and willing to help carry the cost 
of symphony orchestras, but com- 
q 1st Bb Clarinet Sis Sik 3rd-4th Eb Horns pared to the large contributions 
4 2nd Bb Clarinet Saxophone (Altos) d b 1 h f ili . 
Bb Bass Saxophone made by wealthy tamilies past 
C Flutes Basses decades, the present day contribu 
3 — Srd Trombone B.C tn tions of individuals are modest. 
arine’ 
ie Price Per Part—40 cents Conductor's Score—$1.00 However, every symphony organiza- 
IN OUR SHEET MUSIC DEPARTMENT WE CARRY A COMPLETE STOCK on ne: ak, ee 
“e OF MUSIC OF ALL PUBLISHERS program, aims, needs, and visions 
es WRITE FOR OUR NEW 1950-51 CATALOG OF MUSIC MATERIALS are placed before the citizens of the 
a ENKIN: community — those having modest 
ae 1217 WALNUT ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. means and those possessing wealth. 
Ke ‘MOSIC CO- Whereas in years gone by one 
“ man might be disposed to contribute 
Z $5,000 to a symphony orchestra, it is 
™ now much more likely that he and 
FIRST ANNUAL 49 other persons will each con- 
e . ON tribute $100. True, this state of af- 
cUuUMU 
sic INDEX i i 
e OF THE MU - } CHARLES E. LUTTON fairs requires more effort on the part 
‘ The First and Only Guide to , of the orchestra organization, but 
# Nee the one iia eee \ For the past thirty-seven years at the same time the orchestra is in 
a much more healthy conditon. 
+ ee Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency An individual “angel” can be a 
: 1950 MUSIC DEPARTMENT dangerous foundation for the financ- 
$105 ing of an orchestra. As one conductor 
Sed bur announces that he has observed, “What’s going to happen 
to this outfit when Mr. X gets tired 
MM: SERVICE. IVC. CHARLES A. LUTTON of collecting symphony orchestras 
i 10 WEST WARREN AVE. @ DETROIT 1, MICHIGAN N - and starts in on Aztec art?” It is 
~ to be known as the much better to have 50 persons suf- 
= Wright-Way Note Finder LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE ficiently interested in the symphony 
a Sight Drills GET RESULTS : ; : to invest money and a bit of their 
poe tool for e' ectively presenting the principles o past, and wi ill cont as g : onl n in rested 
eee note reading, and so correlating them that te of Music Department of the Clark-Brewer is to have on oo peren = 
Pay pupil is able to grasp their real meaning. — to a much eater extent 
on THE MOVING NOTE injects a vitality into Teachers Agency Music Department. gr as ae x i 
iB note drills that compels instant and complete A few large individual contribu- 
attention. Completely eliminates the need for 
is multiple flash card sets. No cards to lose, no When you need a Music Teacher tions can still be had in most com- 
vy write, wire or phone munities the proper approac S 
tion booklet, “’ “" lead the 
ec from the rudiments of notation to a workable asking the donor for advice as well 
concept of pattern-wise reading. HA rrison 7-1279 
Price (Five Minutes a Day Included)..........$1.00 as money. Frequently the donor of 
= HENRY TELLER & SON, INC. ‘ ge a large amount of money would pre- 
: 5490 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois ‘ fer to make the gift for some specific 
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purpose, such as the establishment 
of a good orchestral library of music, 
the erection of an outdoor concert 
shell, or some one thing which would 
enable the orchestra to render an 
additional community service. 


4. Clubs and Organizations. In 
this era of organizations and associa- 
tions of every known hue and pur- 
pose, there is a grand scramble for 
suitable projects with which to oc- 
cupy themeselves and justify their 
existence. Men’s luncheon clubs, 
women’s professional and social or- 
ganizations, lodges, auxiliaries, sor- 
orities and fraternities, music clubs, 
chambers of commerce—all have an 
urge to achieve something and all 
must have a “project” with which 
they hope to win national awards 
and recognition. The community 
symphony organizations can and do 
offer these civic organizations a won- 
derfully fertile field for effective 
community work, and many clubs 
and organizations are now taking 
over various units of community 
symphony work. 


Chambers of Commerce 


The Chamber of Commerce in 
Bluefield, West Va., sponsors the 
Bluefield Symphony, taking a very 
active part in the fund-raising and 
ticket-selling drives. The junior 
chambers of commerce are _assist- 
ing community orchestras in many 
localities, for one of the divisions of 
their community work as prescribed 
by the national organization is in 
music. One Jaycee group undertook 
the task of obtaining $10 “business 
donor memberships” for the or- 
chestra from the hundreds of very 
small businesses which were not ordi- 
narily approached in the regular 
symphony drive. Each business or- 
ganization which became a “busi- 
ness donor” received a season sym- 
phony ticket and a little card suit- 
able for framing which stated that: 

The Jones Grocery supports 


as an investment in the cultural 
life of our city. 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars in 
a Wisconsin city pledged four hours 
of work on the part of each of their 
members to assist with solicitations 
during the symphony campaign. The 
Eagles Lodge in another city pro- 
vided excellent rehearsal facilities 
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FILLMORE % The Lead Again! 


THE BEST IN NEW BAND MUSIC @ FINE THINGS IN INSTRUMENTAL 
consider these items 
BAND MUSIC 


Interested bandsmen should ask for the free condensed scores 

— CONCERT — 

THE AWAKENING OF GALATEA—Lyric Poem (Gr.3) 
By N. DeRubertis 
PLANTATION MEMORIES—Southern Rhapsody (Gr. 3) 
By James L. Tarver 
BOP SHE GOES—Concert (Gr. 4) 
By Deke Moffitt 


Full Band 4.00—Sym. Band 6.00 


Full Band 4.50—Sym. Band 6.50 


Full Band 4.50—Sym. Band 6.50 


—MARCH — 
WE'RE MEN OF FLORIDA (Gr. 3) by Henry Fillmore Full Band 1.25 
— NOVELTY — 
A TRIO GROWS IN BROOKLYN (Gr. 3) by Leo Vitello Full Band 1.50 
Novelty Trio featuring Cornet, Clarinet and Trombone 
INSTRUMENTAL 
MODERN MOODS NO. 1—Bb Clarinet Solo with piano acc. (Gr. 2) 
By J. V. Owings 50 
MODERN MOODS NO. 2—Bb Clarinet Solo with piano acc. (Gr. 2) 
By J. V. Owings 50 
CLARINET HOLIDAY—Bb Clarinet solo with piano acc. (Gr. 2) 
By J. V. Owings 50 
SURPRISE CAPRICE—Bb Clarinet solo with piano acc. (Gr. 2) 
By J. V. Owings 50 
MIGNONETTE—Flute Solo with piano acc. (Gr. 3) 
By W. D. McCaughey 75 
A LITTLE PEACH—Polka—Cornet solo with piano acc. (Gr. 4) 
By Herman Bellstedt, Revised by A. H. Schaefer 1.00 
FANCY FREE—Solo, Duet or Trio for Cornets or Trombones, all parts interchangeable 
(Gr. 4)—August H. Schaefer... Solo and piano 1.00—Duet and piano 1.25 


Trio and piano 1.50 


528 ELM STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUS 


Boosey & HAWKES 


EDGWARE 


GRENADILLA $12950 WITH CASE 
EBONITE $99.50 WITH ‘CASE. 


“It plays like 
top-price models” 


SAYS REGINALD KELL 


Acknowledged by critics 
{and as reported in leading 
magazines) to be the 


world’s greatest clarinetist, 


WRITE for name of 


your nearest dealer 
and free folder. 

Boosey and Hawkes, 
Lynbrook, N.Y. 

In Canada: 


Boosey and Hawkes, Toronto 
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for the symphony during one entire 
season, even moving their own lodge 
meetings out of the ceremonial hall 
in order to help the orchestra. 

The Women’s Clubs of Charles- 
ton, West Va., and adjoining areas 
invested about $1,500 cash in one 
year in sponsoring the youth sym- 
phony project of the Charleston 
Symphony. The Junior League of 
Omaha, Nebraska, undertook a spe- 
cial souvenir program promotion 
and money-raising scheme on behalf 
of the Omaha Symphony. The Ex- 


change Club in a southern city is 
planning a fall benefit for the or- 
chestra. The White Cross, an or- 
ganization which helps finance work 
in tuberculosis sanitariums  spon- 
sored a summer pop concert for the 
symphony in another southern city. 
The county P-TA council of one 
community made a substantial con- 
tribution to the local symphony be- 
cause, the orchestra was providing 
the young people with musical op- 
portunities not being offered in the 
public schools. The Rotary Club in 


When the choosin’ gets confusin’.. . call 
on Educational Music Bureau. You can’t 
stump the experts at E.M.B. They’ve 
got music to fit all occasions. 


Write for your copy of the big, new 1950 EMB GUIDE. It is the 
most complete listing of school music materials of all publishers available. 


30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS: Vocal music for choruses, operettas 
and cantatas @ Text books and literature @ Band and orchestra music @ Instrumental 
solo and ensemble music @ Instrumental methods @ A complete stock of equipment, 
supplies and teaching aids for every phase of music education. 
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one small community provided the 
printed programs for the local com- 
munity symphony — the only cash 
expenditure which the orchestra 
had to face, but nevertheless a 
serious problem for it. Practically all 
of the men’s and women’s civic clubs 
of Wichita, Kan., have joined with 
the Symphony Women’s Association 
for the past two years in presenting 
a highly sucessful money-raising 
project called “The Symphony of 
Fun,” which each year has resulted 
in about $14,000 profit for the or- 
chestra. 

These examples could be multi- 
plied by the hundreds, but they all 
point up the necessity of the sym- 
phony organization evaluating its 
services and then selling other com- 
munity groups on a plan whereby 
they can effectively serve themselves 
and the symphony at the same time. 
A fine policy for any symphony or- 
ganization to adopt is ‘to see to it 
that any person or organization 
which works with the symphony 
benefits in some fashion. 


5. Joint campaigns for cultural 
organizations within a single area. 
In every conclave of orchestra repre- 
sentatives, sooner or later there is 
discussion of the multiplicity of calls 
for community support of cultural 
activities. The situation in the cul- 
tural field is confronted by the same 
circumstances which a few years ago 
forced charity and social work agen- 
cies to pool their fund-raising ef- 
forts in a single community fund or 
community chest campaign. 


Combined Contributions 


Many persons in the arts have 
long been advocating a similar pro- 
cedure for the various arts groups 
within a community. The plan has 
actually been successfully developed 
in a few progressive cities, including 
Flint, Michigan, Independence, Mis- 
souri, and Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Louisville, Kentucky has com- 
pleted its second combined arts cam- 
paign under a permanent coordinat- 
ing agency known as The Louisville 
Fund. A total of $128,033 was raised 
for the 1950-51 season in an area- 
wide campaign. $74,000 of the total 
is allocated to the Louisville Or- 
chestra. 

The participating agencies and 
their allocations are: 
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he The Louisville Art Center Asso- a year-round consultant and adviser sions should be made with only one 
m- ciation ........ $12,000.00 for the participating agencies. major question in mind: What is 
h The Louisville Children’s Theatre 1,000.00 . 
” The Louisville Philharmonic Symphony financing should be _ best for our symphony orchestra? 
ra RAS eet ee 4,500.00 thought of in “fluid” terms. The Problems of financing a symphony 
a The Louisville Committee for the orchestra management should be _ orchestra must be met with a good- 
all Preservation of Historic Build- wih ready and willing to take advantage ly measure of “horse sense,” coupled 
th The Louisville Dance Council... 500.00 Of Opportunities anytime throughout with 
The Louisville Institute of Archi- the year, not just at campaign time. vision. these qua 1tl€s ay —_— 
sie tectural Design .............- 1,150.00 It should also be constantly alert to are not present, the inevitable dis- 
ng The Louisville Little Theatre changes which can reduce unneces- couragements will slow the whole 
ng sary expense and outlay. It must thing down to a grinding stop and 
. have sufficient vision to know when _ the cultural life of our country will 
ed Campaign Expenses ..... a 5,000.00 increased expenditures and services suffer a totally unnecessary setback. 
or- Year Round Office Expenses, Sal- are wise and sound, and all deci- 444 
aries, Furniture, etc. ........ 11,000.00 
Publicity, Printing, Lettershop 
_ Emergency Fund .............. 1,000.00 “The h 
bris. ma omes once more, 
b 
i The heavenly Guest is at the door... 
Careful Planning 
ne. 
or- Careful planning has resulted in a) 
it a clear establishment of duties, 
on obligations, and privileges of the 
ny participating agencies while at the 4 
same time giving them wide latitude its Carols, Customs and Legends 
ral Contains over 75 carols—those most often sung, 
many not so familiar and some quite uncommon. All 
ea. definitely covered in the organiza- are arranged for mixed voices. 
~ tion’s bylaws: In addition to the carols, there is authentic inter- 
& The objectives of the Louisville esting information about the origin of the customs, 
ills Fund shall be “to promote and en- traditions and symbols of Christmas. Beautiful legends 
ral courage the existing cultural and are retold. ; ; 
ul- educational organization of the City Exquisite symbolic cover in color. 
aie of Louisville; to assist in the estab- 60 Cents 
ge lishment of new cultural and educa- 
sie tional facilities in fields where none & 
ef- now exist; to coordinate the cultural 
and educational activities of the City 2 : h 
so as to avoid overlapping and oels wit De scants 
dup lication of efforts; to raise funds Fresh new beauty is added to twenty lovely carols by means of splendid 
for such activities by one annual descants. The arrangements may be sung by the mixed chorus or two-part 
campaign and to provide for the treble group. Will add zest and color to your Christmas program. 
ave equitable distribution of the funds 50 Cents 
so raised.” 
Ips The Louisville Fund plan was & 
originally conceived by Lousiville’s 
we Mayor Farnsley, who felt that busi- , ’ 
PP nessmen would much prefer to make The Christmas Carolers Book 
a single contribution to help sup- in Song and Story 
m- Seti the cultural activities of the Over fifty of the world’s best-loved carols. With each is an interesting and 
: city instead of receiving requests instructive historical sketch. Most of the arrangements are for mixed voices. 
um 
seit from each of fourteen separate agen- 50 Cents 
ille cies. A handsome brochure, clearly 
settin ae ee or complete descriptions and contents of these a 
sed 8 forth the sneer of each other Christmas books and Octavos, see our catalog. 
rea- organization, illustrated by “‘on the 
tal spot” pictures was prepared by Dr. 
Or- Richard Kain of the University of HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
Louisville. Mr. W. R. Dunston III, 
and was employed by the Louisville 434 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 5 
Fund as campaign director and as } 
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terest to the river, they are always 
a part of the current itself; they never 
halt the steady flow of the river. 

On the other hand, if we have 
high, jagged peaks above and below 
the line we can be sure that we will 
not have rubato but bad contrast 
in slow and fast playing which will 
distort tempo continuity. Our play- 
ing then will be rushed and un- 
steady, and the listener will be an- 


noyed by our meaningless fast and 
slow tempi. 

Again, we must always be sure 
that we know where rubato is begun 
and where it returns to the pulse. 
At times we may have rubato in the 
measure alone; again we may have 
it in the phrase or movement with- 
out regard to bar lines; yet we must 
always sense where the rubato ends, 
and then be sure that other measures 
or phrases balance. Thus we never 
rob time, but we bend it to achieve 
a real rubato. 


HAIL, KING OF GLORY 


GRAY-NOVELLO 


Pew Christmas Music 


CHORAL 


(For S.A.1.B. unless otherwise noted) 


J. S. Bach, arr. Goldsworthy 


| SAW THREE SHIPS (Adult & Jr. Choirs)........... arr. W. A. Goldsworthy 


FINALE ON A NOEL. 


C. Wright 
TYROLEAN SHEPHERDS’ CAROL (S.S.A.)..00000..0cccccccsseenee arr. F. Guenther 
BASQUE CHRISTMAS CAROL (T.T.B.B.)..0...c.cccccccsseen arr. F. Erickson 


Harry Banks 


FANTASIA ON “GOD REST YOU MERRY”. M. W. Dow 


Approval copies on request 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., Inc., 159 E. 48th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Agents for Novello & Co., London 
GRAY-NOVELLO 


GLORY TO GOD. 


New editions for Mixed Voices 


J. S$. BACH 


Anthem 


APRIL IS IN HER LOVELY FACE 


Established 1808 in Milan 


RKO Building 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


THOMAS MORLEY 


20 cents each 


Reference booklets of successful choral numbers from the 
Ricordi catalog will be sent to Choral Directors on request. 


Available for SATB, SSA, TTBB and 2 Part. 


G. RICORDI & CO. 


(Madrigal) 
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It is my opinion that rubato 
should be taught to the beginner 
and to all those in any level or 
grade. The teacher may have to 
resort to many ways to teach it 
correctly; some methods are sug- 
gested below. 

The child can count or beat time 
while the teacher shows with his 
playing some balanced time bending. 
Then the teacher may count while 
the child attempts to produce rubato. 

The teacher may illustrate by a 
line the balanced curves; he may 
sketch the time curves over the notes 
of the piece, so that the eye may see 
the curves and the balance. 

The teacher may act as a conduc- 
tor, indicating the different speeds 
necessary to produce a good rubato. 

Constant and intelligent applica- 
tion should enable anyone to under- 
stand and correctly apply the princi- 
ple of rubato. 


BAND CONCERT 


(Continued from page 23) 


pends on whether Jimmy Smith, who 
works at the drug store nights, can 
get off for rehearsals, because he has 
the lead in Selections From Norma? 

If now and then in the Sunday 
evening concert someone hits a 
clinker, maybe Stokowski has hit one 
now and then, too. It’s mighty fine 
music to hear on a hot evening, when 
the young kids come close, almost 
resting their chins on the bandstand, 
to dream of the day when they too 
will blow a horn, and the older peo- 
ple sit back quietly in the shadows. 
It’s pretty stirring music too, par- 
ticularly when the band swings as 
one man into William Tell (Adapt- 
ed), and especially that part toward 
the end when it goes ta ta tum, ta ta 
tum, ta ta tum tum tum. 444 


Inventors Corner 


HE predecessor of the metro- 

nome was a bullet suspended 
on a string. Knots were tied on the 
string to mark lengths for different 
speeds. 


HE first tuning fork was in- 

vented and built by John 
Shore, whose main job was playing 
first trumpet in the orchestra at all 
of Handel’s concerts. 
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of the teacher and an insight into 
the various approaches and devices 
that make possible high individual 
attainment. A teacher should be a 
stimulant and sometimes an irritant. 
Someone has defined teaching as 
creative persuasion. The inimitable 
Oscar Wilde once said, ‘““Those who 
can, do; those who can’t, teach,” 
But an artist-teacher must of neces- 
sity be a creative artist—creative in 
the sense that he can stimulate the 
student to re-create the music within 
the framework of his own personal- 
ity. Thus this inner growth assures 
us of an individual expression or 
personal contribution and not a 
rank imitation. I insist that in this 
highly developed technological age 
too many teachers encourage un- 
knowingly the development of au- 
tomatons rather than creative players. 
From the latter comes the only type 
of musical performance that is valid 
and vital. Life is fluid and dynamic 
but never static. The social confusion 
and superficiality of a machine- 
dominated culture have caused many 
to accept brilliancy and dash for 
technique, excitement for depth of 
emotion, placidity for poise, sterility 
for intellect, and noise for power 
and passion. Torn between the em- 
pirical physical sciences which have 
been elevated to the sphere of reli- 
gion and the ideational moral and 
spiritual concepts which have been 
relegated to the realm of supersti- 
tion, the human race is in a state 
of frustration and hysteria. In the 
western nations the physical aspects 
of living have been rapidly im- 
proved, and with this advance in the 
scientific exploitation of our physical 
resources we have retrogressed mor- 
ally and spiritually. 

On the pedagogical side there still 
remains much to be done in weeding 
out antiquated study material and 
substituting a more practical and 
direct approach taken from the vast 
orchestral and chamber music litera- 
ture in the stringed instrument field. 
The specialized technical approach 
has undergone considerable stream- 
lining in the past quarter of a 
century, and the length of time 
during which a reliable technical 
equipment can be established has 
been greatly reduced. 
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Because of conditions following 
World War I, three of the most 
prominent violin teachers, the late 
Leopold Auer, Carl Flesch, and 
Ottokar Sevcik all visited the United 
States and spent considerable time 
here; in fact Auer was here for 
eighteen years. The activity of these 
men exerted a tremendous influence 
on string teaching among native 
musicians. And now such famous 
European composers as Arnold Scho- 
enberg, Paul Hindemith, Ernest 
Krenek, and Igor Stravinsky are resi- 


dents of the United States, and the 
impact of their great creative per- 
sonalities is felt throughout the 
country. 

In consideration of the foregoing 
facts, I think that we can honestly 
declare our complete musical inde- 
pendence, and it is high time that 
we recognize that in America today 
we have some of the greatest string 
teachers in the world among native- 
born musicians. All of which inspires 
confidence in the future of our mu- 
sical art. 444 


Piano Solo 


Band 


ROMANTIC TONE POEM 
Full 4.00 Symphonic 6.00 


CAILLIET, L.— Overture in B b 
Chorus 


EVENING SONG (SSA) 


RIVER BOY (SATB and SSA) 


YOUR CHOICE!! 


of new and recent publications 


WHEN AMERICA WAS YOUNG - 
A collection of 2nd and 3rd grade pieces 
by early American composers 


Wind £ nsemble (flute, oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon) 
RAVEL-INTRAVAIA — Pavane 


FRIENDSHIP AND FREEDOM (saTB) 


CAN YOU HEAR THE CHRIST CHILD (SSA) Carol Milyko .18 


(A charming, easy Christmas number) 


(A song of the Lower Mississippi Valley) 
TO MAKE A GARDEN GROW (SATB and SSA) 


Lois von Haupt .75 


Lucien Cailliet 


score and parts 1.50 
score and parts 2.00 


Parks Grant .20 
A. L. Scarmolin .16 


Miller-Elkan .20 


John T. Howard .20 


1716 SANSOM STREET 


Reference copies of chorus music sent on request 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
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(Continued from page 17) 


scribed as a burst of pseudo-nostalgic 
wail for anything from debts to un- 
requited love. It seems that these 
morbid and lonely dissolutions pro- 
vide an avenue for throbs of hope- 
lessness, thus an emotional conflict 
becomes an ironic lament. 

2. Sex. Many ambiguous and sug- 
gestive songs seem to escape the no- 
tice of our censors. Immoral and 
suggestive books and plays are often 


prohibited, while shocking songs 
continue to be performed. 

3. Juvenile. This group is made 
up of sheer nonsense and silly 
rhythmic words repeated over and 
over again. 

4. Sentimental. Most of the juke- 
box selections fall into this group, 
many of them performed by the big 
name bands and stars. It may be a 
Hit-of-the-Month selection, or the 
most recent dance craze. This group 
is further identified as the I-Love- 
You-June-Moon type, or the kiss- 


“The Story of Musical Instruments” is a 
complete, factual history of the development of 
musical instruments . . . packed with pictures 
and descriptions of band and orchestra instruments 
dating back to the Pipes of Pan. No music library 
is complete without this book . . . no music 
educator can speak authoritatively without it. 


Hard cover, 360 pages, 6” x 9”. Only $1.98. 
The Pan-American “Band and Orchestra 
Handbook” is a reliable, up-to-the-minute guide for 
the music educator and bandmaster. Now in its 
20th printing . . . used as a textbook in 62 colleges 
and universities. New, hard cover, 136 pages, 
6” x 9”—=still only $1.00. 
Write for FREE folder describing complete line 
of tested school music teaching helps. Use coupon, 


MAIL COUPON FOR THE FREE FOLDER 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Dept. 1065 ELKHART, INDIANA 


Please send FREE folder of tested school music teaching helps. 


Name 


Address__ 


City, Zone, State 


School Position__ 


kiss type, with Crosby and Sinatra 
predominant. 

5. Racial. In cosmopolitan cen- 
ters, operators must consider the dis- 
tribution of racial groups. To ap- 
peal to a variety of nationalities 
there are many records in many 
tongues—Spanish, Italian, Polish, 
Greek, Yiddish, Chinese, and in one 
East Indian block on Lenox Avenue 
in New York City, operators have 
placed special records made in India. 

6. Regional. To program his ma- 
chines properly, an operator must 
make a study of each location, the 
type of patron who frequents the 
spot, the musical tastes of the com- 
munity, and the artists and bands 
which are promoted in the territory. 
A Scandanavian group’s taste may 
run to waltzes and hillbilly num- 
bers; a Bohemian group may go 
for pop tunes cut by Fess Fitchie, 
Six Fat Dutchmen, Eddie Skeets, 
and Lawrence Duchow. The rural 
South and sections with large In- 
dian population show a definite 
preference for hillbilly tunes; the 
rural Negro goes for the blues. 

7. Topical. Many sections favor 
selections that are familiar to them— 
selections related to persons, places, 
things, and even radio advertise- 
ments. For example, in one section 
where a patent medicine called 
Hadacol is widely used, the song 
“I’m Using Hadacol,” is equally 
popular, “Jesus Hit Like an Atom 
Bomb,” and “Down Route 66” take 
on a topical nature. But as topical 
as the Calypso is, it has not lasted 
in the South, where there are only 
a few West Indians. The loss is made 
up, however, by the Conga-Tom- 
tom, the exotic Latin American 
rhythms. 

8. Spirituals and folk songs. Sur- 
prisingly enough, there are many 
people who prefer this type. Per- 
haps they consider it a justification 
for playing the machine. 

Artists are an important considera- 
tion in the juke-box industry. Bing 
Crosby’s recording of a tune may be 
a national favorite, but down in 
Hossie Hollow, Texas Jim’s disk of 
the same song may be a _ favorite 
four to one. Some operators point 
out that they: must get at least 150 
plays per disk, in which case the 
quality of artists is secondary. In one 
location it is reported there is a 
disk that will go down in the annals 
of guitar history as the worst ever 
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heard, yet this platter, “Boogie 
Chillun,” holds the all-time record 
for plays. For commercial reasons, 
some unusual names have appeared 
on the disk labels. Regional appeal 
may play a part in such names as: 
Tennessee Ernie, Blue Grass Boys, 
Grandpa Jones, Rainbow Ranch 
Boys, Moon Mullican, Texas Jim, 
Blue Barron, Doc Sausage, Gate 
Mouth, Peppermint Harris, Bull 
Moose, Tea Bone, and Stick McGee. 

The actual operation of the juke- 
box industry is hidden in ambiguity. 
It is strange that this loud-talking 
and even brash juke-box is modest 
to the point of mystery. However, 
the organization has at the top the 
manufacturer, who makes the ma- 
chines and sells them to the distrib- 
utor, who holds a franchise for a 
clearly demarked territory, and one 
over which he is a juke-box king. 
The backbone of the industry is the 
operator, who must buy from the 
distributor in his district. The oper- 
ator in turn places juke boxes in 
every nook that can hold a machine; 
that is, as long as it pays off. Many 
operating firms are establishing 
credit for new purchases in much 
the same manner as other businesses. 

During 1946-47 there was over- 
production in the juke-box indus- 
try because manufacturers crowded 
their distributors with monthly 
quotas which were impossible for 
them to meet without such high- 
pressure tactics as sales without 
money down. They have now re- 
vamped their production goals and 
have scrapped sales programs which 
pushed operators too far financially. 


Answers to a questionnaire showed 
that 388 operators owned 27,912 
juke boxes, or an average of 72 
boxes per operator; 341 operators 
revealed that they had bought 5,359 
juke boxes in 1948-49, or an average 
of 16 new boxes per operator in the 
two years; 400,000 juke-boxes are 
said to be on location. This figure is 
for only the 388 operators who re- 
turned the questionnaire, but Bill- 
board’s listing shows around 7,521 
Operators in this country. It was 
noted that, on an average, 156 
records are purchased weekly by the 
operators. A high figure is anticipated 
for new machines for 1950 — 48,000 
to be exact. With plenty of willing 
captives of this nickel-a-blast music, 
the operators will be counting nickels 
for a long time. 444 
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took six months of struggle to make 
ready for this one appearance in an 
evening dress. 

We need to change our outmoded 
teaching approaches. We need to 
expand our curriculum right from 
the start. We need to evaluate oui 
teaching in terms of how our stu- 
dents will use the training that we 
give them in their everyday living. 
To accomplish all of this will re- 


quire refresher courses of all kinds, 
extra hours of study and prepara- 
tion, exploration of new materials 
and methods, and planning for 
group work as well as private les- 
sons. 

Frankly, the trouble is that there 
usually is no one to check on the 
work of the private piano teacher. 
She can be good, bad, or mediocre, 
but if the parent doesn’t catch on 
it makes no difference. If some par- 
ents do get inquisitive and discover 
that she is doing a poor job she can 


BAND MUSIC 


by 
DARCY 


(Capt. Thomas F. Darcy, Jr., Ret. Leader, U. S. Army Band) 


Compositions and Arrangements 
by the i 
Brilliant Composer, Arranger and Conductor 


ANTHEMS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


NOCTURNE 


Full Band—Anz.. for each of the individual nations . . . $1.25 
CAPTAIN DARCY'S CEREMONIAL BAND BOOK 
(Includes six original marches and all material 
necessary for any civil or military ceremony) 

Conductor . . . $1.25 Parts, ea. .. . $.50 

Full Sym. 

FESTIVAL OVERTURE $4.50 $6.50 
MARCH OF THE FREE PEOPLES 3.00 4.50 


MARCHE FANTASTIQUE—(Concert March)..... 4.00 6.00 


3.00 4.50 


YOUTH ON PARADE 


UNITED STATES ARMY MARCH, 1.25 2.00 


Reference Copies Sent on Request 


BOURNE, INC. | 


799 Seventh Ave. 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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always go to another neighborhood 
and get new students. In the private 
teaching field there are inadequate 
professional standards by which the 
work of the teacher can be meas- 
ured. Teachers employed in public 
schools are required to continue 
their studies from time to time. 
Most of them belong to professional 
organizations and attend clinics, con- 
ventions, and workshops. But a pri- 
vate teacher may teach for years 
and never attend a professional meet- 
ing or even read a magazine article 


or book which relates to her work. 

One of the big problems in the 
private piano teaching field is the 
“pin-money” teacher — the woman 
who “studied music when she was 
young” and who finds that her hus- 
band doesn’t make quite enough 
money for the family. To pad the 
budget she takes on a few pupils. 
She hasn’t time, really, to give much 
thought to teaching — to study, ex- 
amine new materials, and meet with 
other teachers. In order to secure 
pupils more easily she frequently 


Psalm 126 
b. 5-6-1-2. 


W. C. HANDY'S LATEST COMPOSITION 


Chey that sow in tears 


(Shall reap in jop) 


Original key of C, and also E flat, 50c, and choral arrangement 25c. 


In this composition I take credit for a musical setting, the notes of 
which I could not see or write with my physical eyes, but are inscribed 
on my heart having sat at my piano many days contemplating the notes 
that might fit the mood of the psalmist. 


To Dr. Charles L. Cooke I am deeply indebted for writing these notes, 
and capturing the spirit of my imagination so that the piano becomes 
an orchestra. To him this is a work of love because of the Biblical 
thoughts expressed and my efforts in dictating the composition as one 
would a letter. With the feeling of a kindred soul working for God, 
he requested the omission of his name as the arranger. 


Musical Setting by 
William C. Handy 


—THE COMPOSER. 


Send for our catalog—Insert 25¢—also list of Spirituals. 


HANDY BROTHERS MUSIC CO.., Inc. 


PUBLISHERS 


“Genuine American Music” 


1650 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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teaches for about half the price of 
other teachers in the community. 
Hers is an out-and-out “peddling” 
job and she sells low-grade instruc- 
tion which is ineffective and unsat- 
isfying to the student. She is respon- 
sible for a large percentage of the 
terrific mortality among young piano 
students. 

Another teacher who is a liability 
to the profession is the one who 
plays brilliantly but who does not 
have the qualities of the true teach- 
er. She feels that her “artist stand- 
ing” is all that is needed. True, it 
will secure pupils for her, but they 
will not fare much better than those 
going to the “pin-money” teacher. 
Teaching is one great art, perform- 
ance is another. Their basic tech- 
niques are vastly different. 

It has been estimated that ap- 
proximately ninety per cent of all 
young piano pupils give up before 
the end of the third year. This in- 
dicates that the teachers of begin- 
ners must take a large share of the 
blame. Too many teachers like to 
give the impression. that they teach 
only “advanced” pupils and leave 
the teaching of beginners to less 
competent teachers. This same situa- 
tion used to exist in public schools 
when it was universal for high school 
teachers to receive more pay than 
grade school teachers — and _ the 
kindergarten-first grade teachers got 
the least of all. The public schools 
found that this does not make sense, 
for obvious reasons, and the situa- 
tion is being corrected in most 
places. 

To skim lightly over the teaching 
of beginners is to muff the greatest 
teaching opportunity in the music 
field. The teacher of beginners must 
have sound knowledge of child psy- 
chology in all its phases. She must 
love children and understand them. 
She must have a cheerful counte- 
nance, a kindly attitude, the pa- 
tience of Job, and a close acquaint- 
ance with beginner materials. She 
must know how to teach groups as 
well as individuals. There is not 
much honor or glory in her life— 
not much money, either, because the 
artist-teacher gets the money as well 
as the honor that may come at 
recital time. 

It is not for us, the teachers of 
the little ones, to inspire our stu- 
dents with great musical works. 
Someone else, later on, will point 
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out the inspiring contents of sonatas, 
concertos, and symphonies. It is our 
job to make the simplest start with 
our little tots. We have the respon- 
sibility for building basic techniques 
of the kind which will always be of 
service, but we must remember that 
some of our pupils will have less 
need for facility than others. It is a 
careful job of “gardening” that we 
must do. 

It is impossible for the teacher of 
beginning piano students to predict 
their eventual interests in music and 
the ways in which they are most 
likely to use it. All of us know that 
the chances of our having a potential 
artist-performer among our students 
are small. If a student with excep- 
tional talent comes along you can 
bet that I am going to do every- 
thing in my power to direct and 
train him well for a_ professional 
career. But I know very well that 
most of the youngsters whom I teach 
are going to use music non-profes- 
sionally in having fun at the piano 
and thereby making their daily liv- 
ing more interesting and enjoyable. 

I can’t think of anything I'd 
rather help them do. 444 


TIBBETT 


(Continued from page 26) 


constitution is not built in a New 
York apartment or by dashing from 
one train to another. 

Do not think that I am advocating 
for one minute giving too great at- 
tention to matters which do not 
pertain to a career. Every ounce of 
energy must go into it—but a human 
organism is not a machine, and must 
be allowed to regenerate the force it 
expends. An over-preoccupation with 
minute details—which really amounts 
to being fussy—is just a waste of time 
and a form of conceit. There are 
certain aspects and executive matters 
in a career which can be handled 
better by other people. Choose the 
best possible help for all these things 
and forget about them. You have 
only one life; live it to the fullest 
and you will find that it completes 
your art, which like a mirror will 
reflect your personality and the ex- 
periences that have gone into build- 
ing it. Plato spoke about a healthy 
mind in a healthy body, and when 
these are put at the service of art 
they make a trio which is unbeat- 


able. 444 
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T was none other than O. Henry 

himself who dubbed the popular 
song industry “Tin Pan Alley.” 
Here’s how! 

All of the popular song publishers 
used to have their offices in an old 
reconverted brownstone down on 
28th Street, near Broadway and 
Sixth Avenue. There wasn’t much 


money in the music business in those 
days, and most of the busy pianos in 
those offices had been obtained “‘for 
free,” just for the cartage. When all 
those pianos: were going at once 
—which was most of the time—the 
din along 28th Street must have 
been at least “colossal.” One day 
O. Henry told his song-writing 
friend Harry Williams that he would 
meet him in “that Tin Pan Alley 
tavern” down on 28th Street. He 
didn’t know he had coined a phrase 
that will live forever. 
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that can make us better teachers. 


A CHALLENGE on every page! 


See why this book has been called a most “comprehensive contribution to the teach- 
. “a definite step forward toward a better application of some 
of the major psychological laws of learning to the field of music.” Read .. . 


“PLAYING BY SEEING’ 
by Frank Friedrich.....................$1.00 


@ A study in training perception for better music reading at the piano. 
@ Read what the educational laboratories tell us about the “learning process” 


@ Is our piano teaching REALLY modern? See how this new approach can help 


you as a teacher. 


@ Read the amazing results achieved — case histories involving 60 students. 


LEADING EDUCATORS SAY... 
“Psychologically sound” 


“Practical, refreshing” 


“One of the most interesting things | have ever read” 
“Stimulating from a great many more points of view than would be suggested 


by the title.” 


Order “Playing By Seeing’ from your dealer 
or send $1.00 (Postage Prepaid) direct to 
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MILLER 


(Continued from page 15) 


control the muscles that expand and 
contract the ribs and diaphragm, 
and how to inhale through the nose 
with open mouth, using just as 
much breath as one would use in 
inhaling the fragrance of a flower. 
Ihe muscular expansion at the base 
of the ribs must, of course, be full, 
and the art of breathing comes in 
releasing the breath slowly and real- 
izing how much to exhale at once. 
A series of short exercises on single 
notes and phrases will soon develop 
a dependable control of the breath. 

When I was a student I never had 
vowels and consonants adequately 
explained to me, so when I decided 
to teach I went to Columbia Uni- 
versity for three years and studied 
phonetics with William Tilley, one 
of the most renowned phoneticians 
in the world. His precepts for arti- 
culation have been of invaluable 
aid to me in teaching and I feel that 
if students will but practice the ex- 
ercises that make for articulation, 


they will achieve a legato, line, and 
clear diction in a short time. 

I do not believe in making un- 
natural sounds or grimaces to pro- 
duce tone. However, if I find a seri- 
ous vocal fault such as a_ vibrato, 
trembling throat or chin, or a stiff 
tongue, or any other such defect, I 
find that it often helps the student 
to correct the fault if I resort to an 
exaggeration in the other direction. 
Of course, I try at first to clear up 
the fault by natural means, and only 
when that fails do I go in for exag- 
geration in order to make the stu- 
dent conscious of the cause and thus 
cure the fault. 


Re-Educate Ears 


It is said that one cannot really 
hear his own true voice, but I do 
not believe that. I think that one 
can be trained to listen for a correct 
sound and to learn to demand that 
sound mentally. Actually, most sing- 
ers are mesmerized by the sound of 
their own voices and are amazed to 
find that they must re-educate their 


ears to a better conception of tone. 

At first these singers do not like 
the sound that I demand, because 
the noise produced further back in 
the mouth is closer to the ear and 
thus becomes more resonant to the 
singers than the correct sound which 
is in the front of the mouth and 
soars out, instead of being muffled 
within the mouth and throat. 

It is my conviction that no matter 
how difficult a note or a phrase, it 
is no concern of the audience. As 
in a motor car whose engine is hid- 
den under a hood, while it performs 
we are not interested in the mech- 
anism but only in the result—hav- 
ing the wheels go round, So must it 
be with singing. There should be no 
visible effort; it must look, as well 
as sound, easy and effortless. That 
is why I say that the face must 
not make tone. The face is for emo- 
tional expression and any facial and 
bodily distortion, therefore, means 
incorrect production. 

In the beginning I give a student 
short, simple exercises so that he 
can concentrate on the way he is 


on these excerpts from 


SHOW BOAT Choral Selection 


Shows come and go but Kern and Hammerstein’s immortal SHOW BOAT “keeps rolling along”. Clay 
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Price 40¢ 


LOST IN THE STARS By Kurt Weill & Maxwell Anderson 


we offer these two incomparable melodies in arrangements by William Stickles: 


BIRD OF PASSAGE (Hymn)—SSA. TTBB, SATB LOST IN THE STARS—SSA, TTBB, SATB 


20¢ each 


CAN’T HELP LOVIN’ DAT MAN 
OL’ MAN RIVER 


In answer to many requests we have made these additions to the choral releases from Rodgers and 


Hammerstein’s SOUTH PACIFIC: 


COCKEYED OPTIMIST—SSA, TTBB. SATB 


CAREFULLY TAUGHT—SSA. TTBB, SATB 


and from Cole Porter's KISS ME KATE: WUNDERBAR—TTBB, SATB 


20¢ each 
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singing and not have his mind oc- 
cupied with a lot of notes. Later, 
he must sing every possible kind of 
scale arpeggio and turn, and in 
every rhythm as well. I teach cor- 
rect phrasing from the very begin- 


ning and try to have my pupil sing © 


the simplest exercise with dynamic 
expression. 

I do not believe in playing every 
note with a student, for I want him 
to become musically independent. | 
always have an accompanist at the 
piano, for I want to be able to stand 
far enough away from the student 
to hear every tone and to be able 
to watch posture and expression. I 
wish my students to become accus- 
tomed to being corrected in the 
presence of others and yet to be so 
absorbed in the lesson that they 
are unaware of what is going on 
around them. Only in this way can 
they overcome shyness and be able 
to take auditions and rehearsals in 
their stride. 

A singing career means not only 
good personal vocal production, but 
also that the student is immersed 


in music so that he listens to every- 
thing that is good on records and 
the radio, goes to the opera and 
concerts, and reads everything avail- 
able about his art. Above all, he 
must have faith in his teacher. 


Note on employment conditions in 
the professional music field: 


A resort restaurant in Atlantic 
City recently displayed this sign: 


WANTED 


Piano player who can open 
clams and oysters. 


ee 


If he feels that his teacher is good 
for him, he must put himself com- 
pletely in the teacher’s hands. Every 
time he produces a bad tone, let 
him analyze himself to find out if 
he has been practicing the lessons 
laid out by his teacher. It’s the 
easiest thing in the world to find 


fault with the teacher, when the 
trouble lies in the student’s im- 
patience and lack of sufficient prac- 
tice. 


Changing teachers will not pro- 
duce a miracle, but hard work and 
perseverance will. When a singer 
comes to me with faulty production, 
I do not blame the teacher, for I 
know that too few follow the 
teacher’s advice or are equipped 
with the mental curiosity and dis- 
cerning ears to recognize that the 
fault is the student’s. 


When the public reads a success 
story, it knows only about the happy 
ending. It seldom reads about the 
sweat and tears, fears and frustra- 
tions that had to be overcome before 
the artist mentioned in the success 
story got to the place where news- 
papers and magazines found his 
career interesting enough to record. 
But the teacher knows, and the im- 
mense satisfaction that he receives 
from sitting in an audience and 
thrilling to the roars of applause 
which greet his Galatea, is reward 
enough. 444 
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McKINLEY 


(Continued from page 10) 


needs of any singer were Voice first, 
Voice second, and Voice last. With 
only one thing to concentrate upon, 
each singer could afford to devote a 
decade or more to vocal training and 
another decade to the smaller opera 
houses of Europe gaining experience. 
When he arrived at a mature thirty- 
five to forty at the Metropolitan he 
had ten to fifteen years of stardom 
left. 

The entire procedure could be 
likened to the education of a young 
would-be physician today, First he 
has eight years of grammar school, 
four years of high school, four years 
of pre-medical school, four years of 
medical school, and two years of 
internship. Then, after these twenty- 
two years of study, he is ready to be- 
gin a career. 

What of today’s young tenor? 
First, he must remember that the 
top fee for an established star at 
the Metropolitan today is $1,000 a 
performance. (Need I add that this 
fee goes to very, very few?) Also, 


$1,000 does not go as far these days 
as it did in 1900. 

The most one can hope for on a 
performance basis from the Metro- 
politan is 20 performances a season. 
If one makes $1,000 for each per- 
formance over 20 weeks, there is a 
total of $20,000. But since the Chi- 
cago Opera no longer exists, and 
the San Francisco Opera Association 
is not likely to have more than a 
half dozen performances for a star, 
the most one can earn is $25,000 
annually as an opera singer. Since 
costumes, living expenses, travel, 
study, and taxes will take most of 
that, a singer must look elsewhere 
for his income. (Don’t get me wrong, 
I’d be more than happy with $25,000 
annually, but that is a theoretical 


maximum, and most great singers 


do not make half that income from 
opera.) 

Where is the difference to be made 
up? Well, first we have concerts, 
now on an organized basis, which 
can yield a comfortable and even a 
lucrative income. But to be a con- 
cert singer, an operatic artist must 
acquire a totally different vocal tech- 


nique. He must master the classical 
style of the old Italian and French 
masters, he must perfect himself in 
the intricacies of the lied, he must 
perfect his English diction and know 
hundreds of songs in French, Italian, 


"German. 


A singer cannot learn these songs 
by rote. I am certain it is realized 
that a good 50 per cent of last 
century’s vocalists could not read 
music. Today, the entrance require- 
ments to most of our music schools 
include not only solfeggio, but 
counterpoint, harmony, and the 
ability to play a musical instrument, 
and even, in some cases, to compose. 

Since publicity makes up at least 
half and sometimes more of the 
demand for an artist’s services, the 
singer must be prepared to abandon 
any family life and willing to be 
interviewed at any hour of the day 
or night regarding his children, taste 
in clothes, hobbies, and a dozen 
and one seemingly irrelevant topics 
in which the public is evidencing 
strong interest. A singer who is ex- 
ceptionally stout, which was the case 
with many of our former greats, is 


IRVING BERLIN Music Corporation 


1650 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


speaking of Christmas Songs, 


we are proud to be NUMBER 2 with 


If the American people were to join in sing- 
ing their favorite eight carols (songs), here is 
what the program would be, based on results 
of a coast-to-coast Gallup Poll on the question, 
“What is your favorite Christmas carol (song)?” 


SILENT NIGHT, HOLY NIGHT 
WHITE CHRISTMAS 

LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM 
THE FIRST NOEL 

JINGLE BELLS 

O, COME ALL YE FAITHFUL 
HARK, HERALD ANGELS SING 
JOY TO THE WORLD 
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persona non grata with today’s 
motion picture-minded audiences. 

Even today motion pictures are a 
long shot for an opera singer. But 
woe betide the singer who leans 
toward stoutness, for the screen adds 
twenty pounds to one’s girth under 
any circumstances. Radio, and now 
television, are additional problems. 
One must learn how to handle a 
microphone properly and not de- 
pend on the control room to add to 
or subtract from volume, and the new 
bugaboo, television, rules out all 
vocal contortions. 


It’s a different life today. 444 


HE rivalry of Mozart and 

Salieri was so well established 
that Rimsky-Korsakov felt justified 
in using it as the subject of an 
opera. In this work, Rimsky per- 
petuates the legend that Mozart 
died from beer that was poisoned 
by Salieri. 


SPANGLER 


(Continued from page 19) 


Deppe (about 1885) was a pioneer 
in the application of “weight” to 
piano playing. Breithaupt’s School 
of Weight Technique (1909), and 
Matthay’s Act of Touch (1903) 
brought “‘weight” into the world. 
The idea of using “arm weight” to 
play the piano, as proposed by Breit- 
haupt and Matthay was entirely 
empirical, but it was also presented 
in pseudo-scientific language. In 
spite of the so-called “laws” con- 
tained in these works, so far as the 
writer can discover, the word 
“weight” was never defined. The 
introduction of “weight,” then, was 
ushered into the tired, but welcom- 
ing arms of piano teachers in posi- 
tive terms and accepted, for the 
most part, without question. Mat- 
thay (3:249) describes no less than 
forty-two well-defined modes of at- 
tack, each having to do with quan- 
tity and quality of piano tone. 
Ortmann, in a series of laboratory 
experiments, finds “‘all quality dif- 
ferences, excepting the variations in 


the noise-element, are quantity dif- 
ferences” (4:337). Here is a sharp 
difference in opinion between Mat- 
thay and Ortmann: the former bas- 
ing his theories upon observation, 
and the latter basing his judgment 
upon objective experiments. Ort- 
mann’s findings have been corrobo- 
rated by later experiments. 

The “weight” principle, having 
been planted among piano teachers 
as a new power, soon was accepted 
as the key way of playing the piano. 
New books on technique began to 
appear and school catalogues publi- 
cized the fact that their teachers 
taught in this manner, and that in 
performance they made light of tech- 
nical difficulties, Passage of about 
three decades served to dim the im- 
portance of “weight.” The reason 
is apparent: most of the claims 
made for it could not possibly be 
fulfilled. Artists never played that 
way, even though some may have 
subscribed to its principles. Pupils 
schooled accordingly lacked speed 
and brilliance. Similarly, slow 
passages where “weight” is most ef- 
fective there was a certain heaviness 
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of hand, especially where subtle dy- 
namics were desired. 

The intangibility of “weight” per- 
haps made definition a difficulty; in 
fact, so-called looseness, as pianists 
use the term, requires fixation, and 
this term is in questionable repute. 
We venture a definition taken from 
an elementary physics text: weight 
is the mass per unit of matter. Breit- 
haupt demonstrates what weight is 
in the following manner: Let the 
arm hang vertically at the side. This 
is the “weightiest” that “weight” can 


Inventors Corner 


RANCIS HOPKINSON, who 
signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and is celebrated as a 
patriot and a composer, was equally 
famous in his own day for a new 
method of re-quilling a harpsichord. 


HEOBALD BOEHM, inventor 
of the Boehm mechanism and 
system of fingering in universal use 
on flutes and clarinets, was better 
known in his own day as a flute 
player and composer of flute pieces. 


MONG the ancestors of the juke 

box might be included Swiss 
music boxes, barrel organs, hurdy- 
gurdies, and Maelzel’s mechanical 
trumpet for which Beethoven com- 
posed two marches. 


become, but even then contraction 
of the shoulder muscles is required. 
The idea of rolling weight from one 
finger-prop to another did more to 
develop a generation of sluggish 
fingered pianists than any other de- 
vice. Fortunately, its value is known, 
and its use is brought to the fore 
when it is needed. 

Today the best teachers know 
both the definitions and the appli- 
cations of such terms and forces as 
antagonistic muscular contraction, 
the key-idea of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. They also know the limitations, 
the value, and the use of “weight,” 
the key-idea of the twentieth cen- 
tury. They incorporate both the 
brilliance of the earlier school, and 
the mellowness of the later school. 
How much of one or the other is 
the problem the teacher must solve. 
In any case, the key-idea here is di- 
rected muscular control which is 
dictated by the interpretation of the 
music. 


Emotions in Piano Performance 


One of the factors in successful 
performance is a reasonable control 
of the emotions. Here the teacher 
is confronted with emotional rein- 
forcement which is difficult to con- 
trol. Too much emotional excite- 
ment often inhibits the technique, 
and sometimes leads to confusion 
or even amnesia. In other words, the 
degree of emotional excitement be- 
fore and during performance is 


important for success. A mild emo- 
tional awareness facilitates perform- 
ance. Guthrie (2:103-113) explains 
muscular reinforcement in terms of 
strong bodily tensions. How can 
emotional control for performance 
or the “experience” of successfully 
playing in public be acquired? A 
few suggestions for the reader are 
given for what they are worth. 

In a friendly talk with the student 
recitalist an analogy such as the fol- 
lowing might prove effective. If the 
eyes are perfect, one scarcely knows 
that he has eyes; the same condition 
prevails with one’s fingers, if they 
are well trained. The student can, 
therefore, be assured that ali will be 
well if he relaxes and lets the music 
“play his fingers.” In this manner, 
a feeling of ease can be built up in 
the student. Two factors are very 
important here: first, there is no 
substitute for over-learning; second, 
the music, not the self, must be pro- 
jected to the fore. The factors of 
muscles, “weight,” and emotion 
have been brought to the attention 
of the reader; there remains one 
final force to be added. 

(To be concluded in next issue) 
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mo- HILE the N. Y. P-S was receiv- 
rm- ing praise for its imaginative 
ains programming, another famous or- 
; of chestra was twitted for its lack of it. 
can Manchester, England’s Halle Orches- 
nce HE NEW YORK Philhar-. tra appeared at Scotland’s renowned OST of us can take a wrong 
lly monic - Symphony Orchestra Edinburgh Festival playing a Verdi note or two in our stride. 
> A opened a two-week engagement at overture, Vaughan Williams’ Fifth To others it can be a tragedy. When 
are one of Broadway’s most famous Symphony and the Brahms Second. Corelli was at the height of his 
movie palaces, the Roxy Theatre. After commenting on the excellence powers and popularity he went to 
lent Editorially, The New York Times of performance one critic chided, Naples to conduct and play. (In his 
fol- congratulated the theatre manage- ‘The only thing wrong tonight was day you did both at the same time.) 
the ment on its enterprise and the or- the program. Verdi’s La Forza del His success in Scarlatti’s bailiwick 
ows chestra on its willingness to tackle Destino is a magnificent opera, but was not very reassuring; the King of 
tion the experiment by saying, “Variety the overture sounds like nothing out- Naples thought his music dull and 
they in programining is always an essen- side the opera house.” “. . . the walked out. 
can, tial of good showmanship. The Sym- Vaughan Williams work is in the key As the crowning disappointment, 
1 be phony as a type of variety may be of D major . . . it seems strange after hitting a conspicuous wrong 
usic one answer to the lament of business to follow it with the Brahms No. note in one piece, he started a C 
ner, falling off at the big city movie 2 and so keep us in the key of D minor piece in C major. After two 
p in houses, while giving the moviegoers for an hour and a half.” We're false starts, Scarlatti had to point 
very a thrill that only a great symphony afraid there are a lot of conductors out the error. Poor Corelli left 
no orchestra can give. We commend the everywhere who could benefit from Naples as soon as the concert was 
ond, good sense and cooperation which this same sort of criticism. Of all over. He took the matter so much 
pro- have brought together these two the considerations in program plan- to heart that his health began to fail 
s of forms of entertainment to present a_ ing, the key relationships of con- and within a year he died—of a 
tion truly varied program.” For Music secutive pieces would seem to be broken heart over a clinker! 
tion Journal’s picture story and some one of the most fundamental. Un- We don’t believe that fiddlers take 
one “first-nighter” listener comments see fortunately, it is one of the most things quite that seriously these days. 
pages 8 and g. consistently ignored. 
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Mw... singers are mes- 


merized by the sound 
of their own voices and are 
amazed to find that they must 
re-educate their ears to a bet- 
ter conception of tone.” Such 
a statement is likely to come 
from someone who has had a 
background of instrumental 
training as well as experience 
in singing. This is true in the 
case of ROSALIE MILLER 
(p. 15). Before beginning her career as a singer she 
was well established as a violinist. She is now engaged 
in teaching, and numbers among her pupils Ann 
Bollinger and Regina Resnick. 


ESPITE his concern for fingers and arms in piano 

playing we take it that HARRY SPANGLER 
(p. 19) is not afraid to risk his own from time to time 
because his principal hobbies are gardening, baseball, 
and boxing. Dr. Spangler is associate professor of 
music at Bowling Green (Ohio) State University. After 
extensive music training, at home and abroad, includ- 
ing methods work with Matthay and courses at Colum- 
bia and Harvard, he was awarded his Ph. D. in the 
field of psychology at the University of North Dakota. 


E wish it were possible for students who are pre- 

paring for professional music careers (and their 
teachers, too) to sit in on a series of auditions of the 
kind that will be required of them when the time comes 
for their first jobs. The directors who select talent for 
stage, screen, radio, and television productions will tell 
you that it is truly heartbreaking to witness the in- 
adequacies of many candidates who are so certain that 
their training has readied them for a career, but who 
fall short in so many requirements. Their wail: “Why 
didn’t somebody warn me about what I would be asked 
to do?” This is especially true in TV. ALICE BANNER 
(p. 20) has been closely associated with several major 
network shows and knows what she is writing about. 
She is author of the award-winning TV_ production, 
“John Brown’s Body.” 


Subscription Department 
MUSIC JOURNAL 

1270 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me the Music Journal 


2 yours, 
3 yeors, 


E’RE sorry we didn’t have opportunity to take 
piano lessons from ESTHER RENNICK (p. 7) 
when we started in around the age of seven. We might 
be playing now instead of being one of those who so 
fervently wish they hadn’t “given up the piano.” Mrs. 
Rennick has recently served two terms as president of 
the Birmingham (Ala.) Music Teachers Association 
and specializes in the teaching of young piano students. 
We've met her. Talks just like she writes. Means it, too. 


OST fiddle teachers are willing to call it a day 
M around five o’clock. But ANDREW McKINLEY 
downs a quick supper and scoots toward the Broadway 
playhouse where “The Consul” is on the _ boards. 
There he dons his legerdemain garb and proceeds to 
sing the tenor-magician role. Says he has ruined more 
than one suit learning to pour water supposedly from 
the air. He can make birds disappear, too. Somehow 
or other he also finds time to serve as managing direc- 
tor of Bronx House—a school for needy talented young- 
sters from the Bronx. 


F you want a good strong 

game of chess the next 
time you visit Pittsburgh, 
drop in and see GAYLORD 
YOST (p. 73). While he 
spends most of his time teach- 
ing, writing, and editing, he 
insists upon reserving a rea- 
sonable amount of time for 
chess — which he considers a 
first-class introduction to re- 
laxation. Dr. Yost was trained 
as a violinist in both the United States and Germany. 
How many of us remember the time when an artist 
simply had no chance for recognition unless he could 
claim extensive foreign training! Not so today. 


R. M. GOODBROD (p. 77) has put his finger on 
the word “rubato” as one of hazy definition with just 
about as many meanings as there are people who use 
it. Maybe he would like to clear out some of the under- 
brush around those four words—‘‘time,” ‘“‘measure,” 
“rhythm,” and “tempo.” Mr. Goodbrod is now on the 
music faculty of Colorado State College of Education 
at Greeley. He has great liking for trout fishing and 
mountain climbing. Out where he is they are not 
luxuries, either. 


E have one anonymous writer with us this issue. 

He is a member of the editorial staff of The 

New York Times. One thing certain, he is not a native 

New Yorker. We know just the kind of a town he grew 

up in. There’s a distinctly nostalgic tone in his writing 
on page 23. 
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SONG (Children’s Edition) 

PIANO SOLO (Simpl.) 

ACCORDION SOLO 

*CHILDREN’S ACCORDION 
EDITION 

ORGAN SOLO 

DANCE ORCHESTRA 

QUICKSTEP BAND 

(Standard Band) 


Albert Sirmay 
Albert Sirmay 
Galla-Rini 
Pretee 


Viloma Gaumer ................. 
Johnny Warrington .......... 
Paul Yoder 


(Symphonic Band) 


CONCERT BAND, 
Can be used with Chorals 
(Full Band) 


David Bennett 


(Symphonic Band) 


VOCAL ORCH. 
(Female Key F) 


Joe Leahy 


(Male Key Eb) 
TWO PART VOICES (SA) 
WOMEN’S VOICES (SSA) 
MEN’S VOICES (TTBB) 
MIXED VOICES (SAB) 
MIXED VOICES (SATB) 
*ELECTRIC, STEEL GUITAR 
Bb TRUMPET 
Eb ALTO SAX 
TROMBONE OR CELLO 
VIOLIN, FLUTE or OBOE 


Harry Wilson. ...... 
Harry Wilson .. 
Harry Wilson .. 
Harry Wilson 
Harry Wilson .. ....... 

The Oahu Staff = 
Dick Jacobs 
Dick Jacobs .... 
Dick Jacobs ........ 


Bb CLARINET or Bb TENOR SAX Dick Jacobs eat, 
With Piano Accompaniment—Solo or Duet 


*New Arrangements. 
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COLLEGIATE CHORALS 


COWBOY CHORALS A most unusual collection of traditional music of the West . . . songs @ 
which capture the spirit of America’s great frontier days . . . Many@ 
; titles never before available for chorus are included in this collection 
. . Thirteen outstanding choral arrangements by Joseph Wood. 
- : COUNTRY CHORALS Folk songs and mountain songs, both new and old, that will be of @ 
ze special interest to male chorus groups. All are simple, yet colorful@ 
arrangements of songs loved by performers and listeners 
Fifteen of the finest songs are in this folio. ; 
: THE RADIO CHORAL SERIES 
‘ New modern arrangements of IT’S A BIG WIDE WONDERFUL WORLD THE THINGS I LOVE a 
“papular WE COULD MAKE SUCH BEAUTIFUL MUSIC 1 HEAR A RHAPSODY 
- hit songs from the catalogs of IT’S SO PEACEFUL IN THE COUNTRY YOU WALK BY 
: leadine“BMI publisher affiliates RENDEZVOUS WITH A ROSE MEXICALI ROSE 
HIGH ON A WINDY HILL MARCHETA 
+ «Titles are available in ar- THE CORNBELT SYMPHONY LOVE IS A SONG 
te rangements for Male Chorus, SHE WORE A YELLOW RIBBON THERE I GO 
= Mixed Chorus and Women’s ALL AROUND THE CHRISTMAS TREE HI, NEIGHBOR! 
je Voices. Write for your Copy of the BMI CHORALOGUE—Full-size Thematic 
Be, Sole Selling Agent: ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC., 25 W. 45 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


An authentic collection of 43 great American college songs . . . an™@ 
important and essential feature of every male chorus library . . .@ 
Includes ON Wisconsin, THE Victors, As THE Backs Go TEARING § 
By, THe Eyes Or Texas and many more... All are fine arrange-§ 


ments of the official college songs. 


$3 
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